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CHAPTER X. 


ON THE SCENT. 


It appeared to Stanley, on the way home that morning, that the 


conversation flagged somewhat. He therefore set to himself the 
task of reviving it. 

‘Christian,’ he began conversationally. ‘Is there any smug- 
gling done now? Real smuggling, I mean.’ 

‘No, I think not,’ replied Christian. He evidently did not 
look upon smuggling as a fruitful topic at that moment. 

‘Why do you ask?’ interposed Hilda good-naturedly. 

‘Well, I was just wondering,’ replied the boy. ‘It struck me 
yesterday that our boat had been moved.’ 

‘But,’ suggested Christian, ‘it should be very easy to see 
whether it has been dragged over the sand or not.’ 

‘Three strong men could carry it bodily into the water anc 
make no marks whatever on the sand,’ argued little Stanley, 
determined not to be cheated out of his smugglers. 

‘Perhaps someone has been out for a row for his own pleasure 
and enjoyment,’ suggested Christian, without thinking much of 
what he was saying. 

‘Then how did he get the padlcck open ?’ 

‘ Smugglers, I suppose,’ said Hilda, smiling down at her small 
brother, ‘ would be provided with skeleton keys,’ 
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‘ Of course,’ replied Stanley in an awe-struck tone. 

‘I will tell you what we will do, Stanley,’ said Christian. 
‘To-morrow morning we will go and have a bathe; at the same 
time I will look at the boat and tell you whether it has been 
moved.’ 

‘Unless,’ added Hilda, ‘a telegram comes to-day.’ 

Christian laughed. 

‘Unless,’ he said gravely, ‘the world comes to an end this 
evening.’ 

It happened during the precise moments occupied by this con- 
versation, that Mr. Bodery, seated at his table in the little editor’s 
room, opened the flimsy brown envelope of atelegram. He spread 
out the pink paper, and Mr. Morgan, seated opposite, raised his 
head from the closely-written sheets upon which his hand was 
resting. 

‘It is from Vellacott,’ said the editor, and after a moment’s 
thought he read aloud as follows :— 

‘Letter and papers received; believe I have dropped into the 
clue of the whole affair. Will write particulars.’ 

Mr. Morgan caressed his heavy moustache with the end of his 
penholder. 

‘That young man,’ he said, ‘goes about the world with his 
eyes remarkably wide open, ha-ha !’ 

Mr. Bodery rolled the telegram out flat with his cui silently. 

Stanley — was so anxious that ss satiate of the boat 
should not be delayed, that an expedition to the Cove was arranged 
for the sameafternoon. Accordingly the five young people walked 
across the bleak tableland together. Huge white clouds were 
rolling up from the south-west, obscuring every now and then the 
burning sun. A gentle breeze blew gaily across the bleak upland 
—a very different breath from that which twisted and gnarled the 
strong Scotch firs in winter-time. 

‘You would not care about climbing down there, I should 
think,’ observed Sidney, when they had reached the Cove. ‘It is 
a very different matter getting up.’ 

He was standing, gazing lazily up at the brown cliffs with his 
straw hat tilted backwards, his hands in his pockets, and his 
whole person presenting as fuir a picture es one could desire of 
lazy quiescent strengt!—a striking contreet to th> nervous, wiry 
toxnsman at his side. 
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‘ Hardly,’ replied Christian, gazing upward at the dizzy height. 
‘It is rather nasty stuff—slippery in parts and soft.’ 

He turned and strolled off by Hilda’s side. With a climber’s 
love of a rocky height he looked upwards as they walked, and she 
noted the direction of his gaze. 

Presently they sat on the edge of the boat over which Stanley's 
sense of proprietorship had been so grievously outraged. 

‘What do you know, Christian, or what do you suspect about 
Signor Bruno?’ asked Hilda suddenly. 

Stanley was ruaning across the sands towards them, and Chris- 
tian, seeing his approach, avoided the question by a generality. 

‘Wait a little longer,’ he said. ‘ Let me have Trevetz’s answer 
to confirm my suspicions, and then I will tell you. Suspicions are 
dangerous things to meddle with. In imparting them to other 
people it is so difficult to remember that they ave suspicions and 
nothing more.’ 

At this moment Stanley arrived and threw himself down 
breathlessly on the dry warm sand. 

‘Chris!’ he exclaimed. ‘Come down here and look at these 
seams in the boa re still.’ 

The boat was clinker-built, and where the timbers overlapped 
a slight appearance of dampness was certainly descernible. Chris- 
tian lay lazily leaning upon his elbow, sometimes glancing at the 
boat in obedience to Stanley’s accusatory finger, sometimes looking 
towards Hilda, whose eyes were turned seawards. 

Suddenly he caught sight of some words pencilled on the 
stern-post of the boat, and by the merest chance refrained from 
calling Stanley’s attention to them. Drawing nearer, he could 
read them easily enough. 





Minuit vingt-six. 

‘It certainly looks,’ he said rising, ‘as if the boat had been in 
the water, but it may be that the dampness is merely owing to 
heavy dew. The boat wants painting, I think.’ 

He knew well enough that little Stanley’s suspicions were 
correct. There was no doubt that the boat had been afloat quite 
recently ; but Christian knew his duty towards the ‘ Lamp’ and 
sacrificed his strict sense of truth to it. 

On the way home he was somewhat pre-oceupied—as much, 
that is to say, as he was in the habit of allowing. The pencil 
scrawl supplied food enough for conjectural thought. The writing 
was undoubtedly fresh, and this was the 26th of the month. Some 
11—2 
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appointment was made for midnight by the words pencilled on 
the boat, and the journalist determined that he would be there to 
see. The question was, should he go alone? He watched Sidney 
Carew walking somewhat heavily along in front of him, and decided 
that he would not seek aid from that quarter. There was no time 
to communicate with Mr. Bodery, so the only course open to him 
was to go by himself. 

In a vague manner he had connected the Jesuit party with 
the disturbances in Paris and the importation of the English rifles 
wherewith the crowd had been armed. The gay capital was at 
that time in the hands of the most ‘ Provisional’ and uncertain 
Government imaginable, and the home politics of France were 
completely disorganised. It was just the moment for the Church 
party to attempt a retrieval of their lost power. The firearms 
had been recognised by the English authorities as some of a pattern 
lately discarded. They had been stored at Plymouth, awaiting 
shipment to the colonies where they were to be served out to the 
auxiliary forces, when they had been cleverly removed. The 
robbery was not discovered until the rifles were found in the hands 
of a Paris mob, still fresh and brutal from the horrors of a long 
course of military law. Some of the more fiery of the French 
journals boldly hinted that the English Government had secretly 
sold the firearms with a view to their ultimate gain by the dis- 
organisation of France. 

Christian knew as much about affairs in Paris as most men. 
He was fully aware that in the politics of a disturbed country a 
deed is either a crime or a heroism according to circumstances, 
and he was wise enough to await the course of events before 
thrusting his opinion down the public throat. But now he felt 

that the crisis had supervened, and unwillingly he recognised that 
it was not for him to be idle amidst those rapid events. 

These thoughts occupied his mind as he walked inland from 
the Cove, and rendered his answers to Stanley’s ceaseless flow of 
questions upon all conceivable subjects somewhat vague and un- 
reliable, Hilda was walking with them, and divided with Christian 
the task of supplying her small brother with varied information. 

As they were approaching the Hail, Christian discerned two 
figures upon the smooth lawn, evidently coming towards them. 
At the same moment Stanley perceived them. 

‘I see Fred Farrar and Mr. Signor Bruno,’ he exclaimed. 

Christian could not resist glancing over the little fellow’s head 
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towards Hilda, though he knew that it was hardly a fair action. 
Hilda felt the glance, but betrayed no sign. She was looking 
straight in front of her, with no change of colour, no glad smile of 
welcome for her stalwart lover. 

‘I wonder why she never told me?’ thought Christian. 

Presently he said, in an airy, conversational way: ‘I did not 
know Farrar was coming back so—so soon.’ 

He knew that by this early return Farrar was missing an im- 
portant day of the race-meeting he had been attending, but did 
not think it necessary to remark upon the fact. 

‘Yes,’ replied Hilda. ‘ He does not like to leave his mother 
for many days together.’ The acutest ears could have detected no 
lowering of the voice, no tenderness of thought. She was simply 
stating a fact; but she might have been speaking of Signor 
Bruno, so cool and unembarrassed was her tone. 

‘T am glad he is back,’ said Christian thoughtlessly. It was 
a mere stop-gap. The silence was awkward, but he possessed tact 
enough to have broken it by some better means. Instantly he 
recognised his mistake, and for a moment he felt as if he were 
stumbling blindfold through an unknown country. He experienced 
a sudden sense of vacuity, as if his mind were a blank and all 
words futile. It was now Stanley’s turn to break the silence, and 
unconsciously he did it very well. 

‘I wonder,’ he said speculatively, ‘whether he has brought 
any chocolate creams?’ 

Hilda laughed, and the smile was still hovering in her eyes 
when she greeted the two men. Stanley ran on into the house 
to open a parcel which Farrar told him was awaiting inspection. 
It was only natural that Hilda should walk on with the young 
squire, leaving Bruno and Christian together. The old man lin- 
gered obviously, and his companion took the hint readily enough, 
anticipating some enjoyment. 

‘To you, Mr. Vellacott,’ said the Italian, with senile geni- 
ality, ‘to you whose life is spent in London this must be very 
charming, very peaceful and—very disorganising, I may perhaps 
add.’ 

Christian looked at his companion with grave attention. 

‘It is very enjoyable,’ he replied simply. 

Signor Bruno mentally trimmed his sails, and started off on 
another tack. 

‘Our young friends,’ he said, indicating with a wave of his 
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expressive hand Hilda and Farrar, ‘are admirably suited to 
each other. Both young, both handsome, and both essentially 
English.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Christian, with a polite display of interest ; 
‘and, nevertheless, the Carews were all brought up and educated 
in France.’ 

‘Ah!’ observed the old man, stopping to raise the head of a 
‘ Souvenir de Malmaison,’ of which he inhaled the odour with evi- 
dent pleasure. The little ejaculation, and its accompanying action, 
were admirably calculated to leave the hearer in doubt as to 
whether mere surprise was expressed or polite acquiescence in the 
statement of a known fact. 

‘Yes,’ added Christian deliberately. He also stooped and 
raised a white rose to his face, thus meeting Signor Bruno upon 
his own ground. The Italian looked up, and the two men 
smiled at each other across the rose bush; then they turned and 
walked on. 

‘You also know France ?’ hazarded Signor Bruno. 

‘Yes; if I were not an Englishman I should choose to be a 
Frenchman.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now with me,’ said Signor Bruno, frankly, ‘it is different. 
If I were not an Italian (which God forbid!) I think—I think, 
yes, I am sure, I would by choice have been born an English- 
man.’ 

‘Ah!’ observed Christian, gravely, and Signor Bruno turned 
sharply to glance at his face. The young Englishman was gazing 
straight in front of him, earnestly, with no suspicion upon his lips 
of the incredulous smile which seemed somehow to have lurked 
there when he last spoke. The Italian turned away dissatisfied, 
and they walked on a few paces in silence, until he spoke again, 
reflectively :— 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there is a quality in the English character 
which to me is very praiseworthy. It is a certain directness of 
purpose. You know what you wish to do, and you proceed calmly 
to do it without stopping to consider what your neighbours may 
think of it. Now with the Gallic races—for I take this virtue of 
straightforwardness as Teutonic—and in my own country especi- 
ally, men seek to gain their ends by less open means.’ 

They were now walking up a gentle incline to the house, which 
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was built upon the buried ruins of its ancient predecessor, and 
Signor Bruno was compelled to pause in order to gain breath. 

‘ But,’ interposed Christian softly, ‘ you are now talking not so 
much of the people as of the Church.’ 

Again the Italian looked sharply up, and this time he met his 
companion’s eyes fixed quietly on his face. He shrugged his 
shoulders deprecatingly and spread out his delicate hands. 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ he said, with engaging frankness. ‘I 
am afraid you are. But you must excuse a little ill-feeling in a 
man such as I, with a past such as mine has keen, and loving 
his country as I do.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ continued Christian, ‘that foreigners find our 
bluntness very disagreeable and difficult to mcet; but I know 
that they frequently misjudge us on the same account. It is to 
our benefit, so we cannot complain.’ 

‘In what way do we misjudge you?’ asked Signor Bruno 
genially. They were almost on the threshold of the drawing- 
room window, which stood invitingly oper, and from which came 
the sounds of cups and saucers being mated. 

‘You give us credit for less intelligence than we in reality 
possess,’ said Christian with a smile, as he stood aside to let his 
companion pass in first. 

Whatever influences may have been at work among those con- 
gregated at the Hall during the half-hour or so occupied by after- 
noon tea, no sign appeared upon the surface. Molly as usual led 
the chorus of laughter, Hilda smiled her sweet ‘kittenish ’ smile. 
Signor Bruno surpassed himself in the relation of innocent little 
tales, told with a true southern ‘verve’ and spirit, while Fred 
Farrar’s genial laugh filled in the interstices reliably. Grave and 
unobtrusive, Christian moved about among them. He saw when 
Molly wanted the hot water, and was invariably the first to detect 
an empty cup. He laughed softly at Signor Bruno’s stories, and 
occasionally capped them with a better, related in a conciser and 
equally humorous manner, It was to him that Farrar turned for 
an encouraging acquiescence when one of his latest Newmarket 
anecdotes threatened to fall flat, and with it all he found time for 
an occasional spar with Signor Bruno, just by way of keeping that 
inquiring gentleman upon his guard, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BURY BLUFF. 


As Christian walked rapidly across the uneven turf towards the 
sea at midnight, his thoughts were divided between a schoolboy 
delight in the adventurous nature of his expedition and an uncom- 
fortable sensation of surreptitiousness. He was not accustomed 
to this sort of work, and felt remarkably like a thief. If by some 
mischance his absence was discovered at the Hall, it would be 
difficult to account for it unless he played the part of a tem- 
porary lunatic. Fortunately his window communicated easily 
enough with the garden by means of a few stone steps, but visitors 
are not usually in the habit of leaving their bedrooms in order to 
take the air at midnight. Thinking over these things in his 
rapid and rather superficial way, he unconsciously quickened his 
pace. 

The night was clear and starlit ; the air soft and very pleasant, 
with a faint breath of freshness from the south-west. The moon 
being well upon the wane would not rise for an hour or more, but 
the heavens were glowing with the gentler light of stars, and on 
earth the darkness was of that transparent description which 
sailors prefer to the brightest moonlight. 

Christian Vellacott had worked out most problems in life for 
himself. Taken as a whole, his solutions had been fairly success- 
ful—as successful as those of most men. If his views upon things 
in general were rather photographic—that is to say, hard, with 
clearly defined shadows—it was owing to his father’s somewhat 
cynical training and to the absence of a mother’s influence. 
Elderly maiden ladies, with sufficient time upon their hands to 
manage other people’s affairs in addition to their own, complained 
of his want of sympathy, which may be read in the sense of stating 
that he neither sought theirs nor asked advice upon questions 
connected with himself. This self-reliance was the inevitable out- 
come of his life at home aud at the office of the ‘ Beacon.’ Admir- 
able as it may be, independence can undoubtedly be carried to an 
unpleasant excess—unpleasant, that is, for home life. Women 
love to see their men-folk a trifle dependent upon them. 

Christian was in the midst of a problem as he walked across 
the tableland that stretched from St, Mary Western to the sea, 
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That problem absorbed more of his attention than the home polities 
of France ; it required a more careful study than any article he 
had ever penned for the ‘Beacon.’ It gave him greater anxiety 
than Aunt Judy and Aunt Hester combined. Yet it was com- 
prised in a single word. A single arm could encompass the whole 
of it. The single word—Hilda. 

Leaving the narrow road, he presently struck the little path- 
way leading to the Cove. Suddenly he stopped, and stood 
motionless. There—not twenty yards from him—was the still 
figure of a man. Behind Christian the land rose gradually to 
some considerable height, so that he stecd in darkness, while 
against the glowing sky the figure of this watcher was clearly 
defined in hard outline. Instinctively crouching down and seek+ 
ing the covert of a few low bushes, Christian decreased the inter- 
vening distance by a few yards. The faint hope that it might 
prove to be a coastguard was soon dispelled. The heavy clothing 
and loose thigh-boots were those of a fisherman. The huge 
‘cache-nez’ which lay in coils upon his shoulders and completely 
protected the neck and throat, was such as is worn by the natives 
of the Céotes-du-Nord.’ 

The sea boomed forth its melancholy song, far down in the 
black depths beyond. The tide was high, and the breeze freshen- 
ing every moment. Christian could have crept up to the man’s 
very feet without being detected. Lying still upon the short 
dry grass he watched for some moments. 

From the man’s clumsy attitude it was almost possible to 
divine his slow mindless nature—for there is expression in the 
very turn of a man’s leg as he stands—and it was easy to see that 
he was guarding the little path down the cliff to the Cove. He 
had been posted there, and evidently meant to stay till called 
away. 

There was only one way, now, to the Cove, and that was down 
the face of the cliff: the way that Christian had that very after- 
noon pronounced so hazardous. By day it was dangerous enough ; 
by night it was almost an impossibility. 

He crept noiselessly along to the eastward, so that the watcher 
stood up6n the windward side of him, and reaching the brink he 
peered over into the darkness. Of course he could discern nothing. 
The sea rose and fell with a monotonous roar; overhead the stars 
twinkled as merrily as they have twinkled over the strifes of men 


from century to century. 
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Quietly he knelt upright and buttoned his cdat with some 
care. Then without a moment’s hesitation he crept to the edge 
and cautiously disappeared into the grim abyss of darkness. 
Slowly and laboriously he worked his way down, feeling for each 
foothold in advance. Occasionally he muttered impatiently to 
himself at the slowness of his progress, He knew that the strata 
of soft sandstone trended downwards at an easy angle, and with 
consummate skill took full advantage of his knowledge. Occa- 
sionally he was forced to progress sideways with his face to the 
rock and hands outstretched till his fingers were cramped, and the 
feeling known as ‘ pins and needles’ assailed his arms. Then he 
would rest for some moments, peering into the darkness below 
him all the while. Once or twice he dropped a small stone 
cautiously, holding it at arm’s length. When the tiny messenger 
touched earth scon after leaving his hand, he continued his down- 
ward progress. Once, no sound followed for some seconds, and 
then it was only a distant concussion far down beside the sea. 
With an involuntary shudder, the climber turned and made his 
way upwards and sideways again, before venturing to descend once 
more. 

For half an hour he continued his perilous struggle, till his 
strong arms were stiff and his fingers almost powerless. With 
marvellous tenacity he held to his purpose. Never since leaving 
the summit had he been able to rest both hands at once. With 
a dogged mechanical endurance which is essentially characteristic 
of climbers and mountaineers, he lowered himself, inch by inch, 
foot by foot. Louder and louder sang the sea, as if in derision at 
his petty efforts, but through his head there rushed another 
sound infinitely more terrible. A painful continuous buzz, which 
seemed to press upon his temples. A dull pain was slowly 
creeping up the muscles of his neck towards his head. All these 
symptoms the climber knew. The buzzing in his ears would 
never cease until he could lie down and breathe freely with every 
muscle relaxed, every sinew slack. The dull ache would creep up 
until it reached his brain, and then nothing could save him—no 
strength of will could prevent his fingers from relaxing their 
hold. 

‘Sish—sish, sish—sish!’ laughed the waves below. Placidly 
the stars held on their stately course—each perhaps peopled by 
millions of its own—young and old, tame and fiery—all pursuing 
shadows as we do here. 
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‘This is getting serious,’ muttered Christian, with a pitiful 
laugh. The perspiration was running down his face, burning his 
eyes, and dripping from his chin. With straining eyes, he peered 
into the night. Close beneath him there was a ledge of some 
breadth. It was not flat, but inclined upwards from the face of 
the cliff, thus forming a shelf of solid stone. For some seconds he 
stared continuously at this, so as to reduce to a minimum the 
chance of being mistaken. Then with great caution he slid down 
the steep incline of smooth stone and landed safely. The glissade 
lasted but a moment, nevertheless it recalled to his mind a pic- 
ture which was indelibly stamped in his memory. Years before 
he had seen a man slide like this, unintentionally, after a false 
step. Again that picture came to him—unimpressionable as his 
life had rendered him. Again he saw the glittering expanse of 
snow, and on it the broad strong figure of the Vaudois guide 
sliding down and down, with madly increasing speed—feet fore- 
most, skilful to the last. Again he felt the thrill which men 
cannot but experience at the sight of a man, or even of a dumb 
beast, fighting bravely for life. Again he saw the dull gleam of 
the uplifted ice-axe as the man dealt scientific blow after blow on 
the frozen snow, attempting to arrest his terrible career. And 
again in his mind’s eye the pure expanse of spotless white lay 
before him, scarred by one straight streak, marking where the 
taciturn mountaineer had vanished over the edge of the precipice 
to his certain doom. 

Christian lay like a half-drowned man upon the shelving 
ledge, slowly realising his position. He calculated that he could 
not yet be half-way down, and his strength was almost exhausted. 
Yet, as he lay there, no thought of waiting for daylight, no ques- 
tion of retreat entered his stubborn West-country brain. The 
exploit still possessed for him the elements of a good joke, to be 
related thereafter in such a manner as would enforce laughter. 

Suddenly—within the softer sound of the sea below—a harsh 
grating noise struck his ears. It was to him like the sound made 
by a nailed {boot upon rock. It was as if another were following 
him down the face of the cliff. Inasecond he was upon his feet— 
his weariness a thing forgotten. Overhead, against the starlit sky, 
he could define the line of rock with its sharp, broken angles and 
uncouth turns. Not thirty feet above him something was moving. 
His first feeling was one of intense fear. Every climber knows that 
it is easier to pass a difficult corner than to stand idle, watching 
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another do it. Slowly the dark form came downwards, and sud- 
denly, with a quick sense of unutterable relief, Christian saw 
the black line of a tightened rope. When it was barely ten feet 
above him, he saw that the object was no man, but a square case. 
In a flash of thought he divined what the box contained, and 
unhesitatingly ran along the ledge towards it. As it descended, he 
seized it with both hands and swung it in towards himself. With 
pendulum-like motion it descended, and at last touched the rock 
at his feet. As this took place he grasped the rope with both 
hands and threw his entire weight upon it, hauling slowly in, hand 
over hand. So quickly and deftly was this carried out that those 
lowering overhead were deceived and continued to pay out the 
rope slowly. Steadily Christian hauled in, the slack falling in 
snuke-like coils at his feet. Only being able to guess at his 
position on the cliff, it was no easy matter to calculate how 
much rope it was necessary to take in in order to carry out the 
deception. 

At length he ceased abruptly, and proceeded to untie the 
knots round the bale. Then, after the manner of a sailor who is 
working out of sight with a life-line, he jerked the rope, which 
immediately began to ascend rapidly and with irregularity. Coil 
after coil ran easily away, and at last the frayed end passed into 
the darkness above Christian’s head. He stood there watching it, 
and when it had disappeared he burst into a low hoarse laugh 
which suddenly broke off into a sickening gurgle, and he fell 
sideways and backwards on to the box, clutching at it with his 
nerveless fingers. 

When he recovered his faculties his first sensation was one 
of great cold. The breeze had freshened with the approach of 
dawn, and blowing full upon him as he lay bathed in perspiration, 
the effect was like that of a refrigerator. He moved uneasily, 
and found that he was lying on the stone ledge outside the box 
from which he had fallen. After amoment, he rose rapidly to his 
feet as if desirous of dismissing the memory of his own collapse, 
and turned his attention to the bundle. Beneath the rough 
covering of canvas, which was not sewn but merely lashed round, 
it was easy enough to detect the shape of the case. 

‘ What luck—what wonderful luck,’ he muttered, as he groped 
round the surface of the bundle. 

Indeed it seemed as if everything had arranged itself for his 
special benefit and advantage. 
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The three men whose duty it had been to lower the case 
coiled up their rope and started off on foot inland, after telling 
the sentinel stationed at the head of the little path to rejoin his 
boat. This the man was only too willing to do at once. He wasa 
semi-superstitious Breton of no great intelligence, who vastly 
preferred being afloat in his unsavoury yawl to climbing about 
unknown rocks in the dark. On the beach, he found his two 
comrades, to whom he gruftly imparted the information that they 
were to go on board. 

‘Had the “ monsieur ” said nothing else?’ 

‘No, the “ monsieur ” said nothing else.’ 

The Breton intellect is not, as a rule, acute. Like sheep the 
three men proceeded to carry up from the water’s edge Stanley’s 
boat, which was required to carry the heavy case, their own dinghy 
being too small. ‘This done, they rowed off silently to the yaw], 
which was rolling lazily in the trough of the sea, a quarter of a 
mile from the shore. Once on board they were regaled with some 
choice French profanity from the lips of a large man in a seal- 
skin cap and a dirty woollen muffler. This gentleman they ad- 
dressed as the ‘ patron,’ and, with clumsy awe, informed him that 
they had waited at the same spot as before, but nothing had come, 
until at length Hoel Grall arrived with instructions from the 
‘monsieur’togoon board. Whereupon further French profanity, 
followed by unintelligible orders, freely interlarded with embellish- 
ments of a forcible tenor. 

As the yawl swung slowly round and stood out to sea, Christian 
turned to climb up Bury Bluff. He found that he had in reality 
made very little progress in descending. Before leaving the case, 
he edged it by degrees nearer to the base of the ledge, which would 
render it invisible from the beach. The ascent was soon accom- 
plished, and after a cautious search he concluded that no one was 
about, so set off home at a rapid pace. 

Before he reached the Hall the light of coming day was already 
creeping up into the eastern sky. All Nature was stirring, re- 
freshed with the balmy dew and coolness of the night. Far up 
in the higher branches of the Weymouth pines the wrens were 
awake, calling to each other with tentative twitter, and pluming 
themselves the while for another day of sunshine and song. 

Like a thief Christian hurried on, and creeping into his bed- 
room window, was soon sleeping the dreamless forgetful sleep of 
youth. 
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By seven o'clock he was awake with all the quick realisation of 
a Londoner. In the country men wake up slowly, and slowly 
gather together their senses after an all-sufficing sleep of ten 
hours. In cities, five, four, or even three are sufficient for the 
unfatigued body and the restless mind. Men wake up quickly, 
and are at once in full possession of their faculties. It is, after 
all, a mere matter of habit. 

Christian had slept sufficiently. He rose quite fresh and strong, 
and presently sat down, coatless, to write. 

Page after page he wrote, turning each leaf over upon its face 
as it was completed—never referring back, never hesitating, and 
only occasionally raising his pen from the paper. Line after line 
of neat small writing, quite different from what his friends knew 
in letters or on envelopes, flowed from his pen. It was his ‘ press’ 
handwriting, plain, rapid, and as legible as print. The punctua- 
tion was attended to with singular care: the commas broad and 
heavy, the colons like the kisses in a child’s letter, round and black. 
Once or twice he smiled as he wrote, and occasionally jerked his 
head to one side critically as he re-read a sentence. 

In less than two hours it was finished. He rose from his seat, 
and walked slowly to the window. Standing there he gazed thought- 
fully across the bare unlovely tableland towards the sea. He had 
written many hundreds of pages, all more or less masterly ; he had 
read criticisms upon his own work saying that it was good; and 
yet he knew that the best—the best he had ever written—lay 
upon the table behind him. Then he turned and shook the loose 
leaves together symmetrically. Pensively hecounted them. He 
was young and strong; the world and life lay before him, with 
their infinite possibilities—their countless opportunities to be seized 
or left. He looked curiously at the written pages. The writing 
was his own; the form of every letter was familiar; the heavy 
punctuation and clean, closely-written lines such as the com- 
positor loved to deal with ; and while he turned the leaves over 
he wondered if ever he would do better, for he knew that it was 
good. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A WARNING WORD. 


As the breakfast-bell echoed through the house, Christian ran 
downstairs. He met Hilda entering the open door with the letters 
in her hand. 

‘ Down already ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ she replied incautiously, ‘I wished to get the letters 
early.’ 

‘And after all, there is nothing for you?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘No, but ‘ 

She stopped suddenly and handed him two letters, which he 
took slowly, and apparently forgot to thank her, saying nothing 
at all. There was a peculiar expression of dawning surprise upon 
his face, and he studied the envelopes in his hand without reading 
a word of the address. Presently he raised his eyes and glanced 
at Hilda. She was holding a letter daintily between her two fore- 
fingers, cornerwise, and with little puffs of her pouted lips was 
spinning it round, evidently enjoying the infantile amusement 
immensely. 

He dropped his letters into the pocket of his jacket, and stood 
aside for her to pass into the house; but she, abruptly ceasing her 
windmill operations, looked at him with raised eyebrows and stood 
still. 

‘Well?’ she said interrogatively. 

‘What ?’ 

‘And Mr. Trevetz’s answer—I suppose it is one of tkose 
letters ?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ he replied. ‘I had forgotten my prcmice.’ 

He took the letters from his pocket, and looked at the addresses 
again. 

‘One is from Trevetz,’ he said slowly, ‘and the other from 
Mrs. Strawd.’ 

‘ Nothing from Mr. Bodery ?’ asked she indifferently. 

He had taken a pencil from his pocket, and, turning, he held 
Trevetz’s letter against the wall while he wrote across it. Without 
ceasing his occupation, and in a casual way, he replied :— 

‘No, nothing from Mr. Bodery; so I am free as yet.’ 

‘I am very glad,’ she murmured conventionally. 
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‘And I,’ he said, turning with a polite smile to hand her the 
letter. 

She took the envelope, and holding it up in both hands exa- 
mined it critically. 

‘ M-a-x,’ she read; ‘how badly it is written! Max—Max 
Talma—is that it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered gravely, ‘ that is it.’ 

With a little laugh and a shrug of her shoulders she proceeded 
to open the envelope. It contained nothing but the sketch made 

‘upon the fly-leaf of a novel. Christizn was watching her face. 

She continued to smile as she unfolded the paper. ‘Then she 
suddenly became grave, and handed the open sketch to him. At 
the foot was written :— 


‘Max Talma—look out! Avcid him as you would the devil!’ 
‘In haste, C. Zz,’ 


Christian read it, laughed carelessly, 2nd thrust the paper into 
his pocket. ‘Trevetz writes in a good forcible style,’ he said, 
turning to greet Molly, who came, singing, downstairs at this 
moment. For an instant her merry eyes assumed a scrutinising, 
almost anxious look as she caught sight of her sister and Christian 
standing together. 

‘Are you just down ?’ she asked carelessly. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Christian, still holding her hand. ‘Ihave just 
come down.’ 

As usual the day’s pleasure was all pre-arranged. A groom 
rode to the station at Christian’s request with a large envelope 
upon which was printed Mr. Bodery’s name and address. This 
was to be given to the guard, who would in his turn hand it to a 
special messenger at Paddington, and the editor of the ‘ Beacon’ 
would receive it by four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The day was fine with a fresh breeze, and the programme of 
pleasure was satisfactorily carried out. But with sunset the wind 
freshened into a brisk gale, and heavy clouds rolled upwards from 
the western horizon. This was the first suggestion of autumn, the 
first sigh of dying summer. The lamps were lighted a few minutes 
earlier that night, and the family assembled in the drawing-room 
soon after dark, although the windows were left open for those 
who wished to pass in and out. 

Mrs. Carew’s grey head was, as usual, bent over some simple 
needlework, while Molly sat nearat hand. According to her wont 
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she also was busy, while around her the work lay strewed in pic- 
turesque disorder. Sidney was reading in his own room—reading 
for a vague law examination which always appeared to have been 
lately postponed till next October. 

Christian was seated at the piano, playing by snatches and 
turning over the brown leaves of some very old music, unearthed 
from a lumber-room by Mrs. Carew for his benefit. He waited for 
no thanks or comment; sometimes he read a few bars only, some- 
times a page. He appeared to have forgotten that he had an 
audience. Presently he rose, leaving the music in disorder. Hilda — 
had been called away some time before by an old village-woman 
requiring medicaments for unheard-of symptoms. Christian 
looked slowly round the room, then quickly raising his hand he 
dexterously caught a huge moth which had flown past his face. 

As he crossed the room towards the open window, with a view 
of liberating the moth, a low whistle reached his ear. The refrain 
was that of the familiar ‘retraite.’ Hilda had evidently gone out 
to the moat by anotherdoor. Bowing his head, he passed between 
the muslin curtains and disappeared in the darkness. The sound 
of his footsteps died away almost immediately amidst the rustle 
of branch and leaf already crisp with approaching change. 

It was Stanley’s bed-time. Mechanically, Molly kissed her 
brother, continuing to work thoughtfully. 

In a few minutes the door opened and Hilda entered the room. 
She came up to the table, and standing there with her hands rest- 
ing upon some pieces of Molly’s work, she gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the old woman’s complaints and maladies. She stood quite 
close to Molly, and told her story to Mrs. Carew merrily, failing to 
notice that her sister had ceased sewing, and was listening with a 
surprised look in her eyes. When the symptoms had been detailed 
and laughed over, Hilda turned quietly and passed out into the 
garden. With fearless familiarity she ran lightly down the narrow 
pathway towards the moat, but no signal-whistle greeted her. The 
leaves rustled and whispered overhead; the water lapped and 
gurgled at her feet, but there was no sign or sound of life. 

Silent and motionless she stood, a tall fair form clad in white, 
amidst the universal darkness. So silent and so still that it might 
have been the shade of some fair maid of bygone years mourning 
the loss of her true knight, who in all the circumstance of war had 
crossed that same moat never to return. 

Presently a sudden feeling of loneliness, a new sense of fear, 
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came over Hilda. All around was so forbidding. The water at 
her feet was so black and mysterious. She gave a soft low whistle 
identical with that which had called Christian out twenty minutes 
before, but it remained unanswered, and through the rustling 
leaves she sped towards the house. From the open window a glow 
of rosy light shone forth upon the flowers, imparting to all alike a 
pallid pink, and dimly defining the grey tree-trunks across the 
lawn. As Hilda stepped between the curtains, the servants entered 
the drawing-room in solemn Indian file for evening prayers. 

Mrs. Carew looked up from the Bible which lay open before 
her, and said to Hilda :— 

‘Where is Christian ? ’ 

‘I don’t know, mother; he is not in the garden,’ answered the 
girl, crossing the room to her own particular chair. 

Sidney rose from his seat, and going to the window, sent his 
loud clear whistle away into thenight. His broad figure remained 
motionless for some minutes, almost filling up the window; then 
he silently resumed his seat. 

Mrs, Carew smoothed down the silken book-marker, and began 
reading in a low voice. It is to be feared that the Psalmist’s 
words of joy were not heard with understanding ears that night. 
A short prayer followed ; softly and melodiously Mrs. Carew asked 
for blessings upon the bowed heads around her, and the servants 
left the room. 

‘ Have you not seen Christian since you went to see Mrs, Sender, 
Hilda ?’ asked Molly, at once. 

‘No,’ replied Hilda, arranging the music into something like 
order upon the piano. 

‘He went out about half-an-hour ago, in answer to your 
whistle.’ 

Hilda turned her head as if about to reply hastily, but checked 
herself, and resumed her task of setting the music in order. 

‘How could I whistle,’ she asked gently, ‘when I was in the 
kitchen doling out medicated cotton-wool to Mrs. Sender ?’ 

Molly looked puzzled. 

‘Did you whistle, Sidney ?’ she asked. 

‘I—no; I was half-asleep over a law-book in my own room.’ 

‘I expect he has gone for a stroll, and forgotten the time,’ 
suggested Mrs. Carew reassuringly, as she sat down to work again. 

‘But what about the whistle; are you sure you heard it, 
Molly?’ asked Hilda, speaking rather more quickly than was 
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habitual with her. She walked towards the window and drew aside 
the curtain, keeping her back turned towards the room. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Molly uneasily. ‘ Yes—TI heard it, and so did 
he, for he went out at once.’ 

Sidney stood awkwardly with his shoulder against the mantel- 
piece, listening in a half-hearted way to his sister’s conversa- 
tion. With a heavy jerk he threw himself upright and slowly 
crossed the room. He stood for some moments immediately be- 
hind Hilda without touching her. Then he raised his hand and 
with gentle, almost caressing pressure round her waist, he made 
her step aside so that he could pass out. He was a singularly 
undemonstrative man, rarely giving way to what he considered the 
weakness of a caress. Fortunately, however, for their own happi- 
ness, his womenfolk understood him, and especially between 
himself and Hilda there existed a peculiar unspoken sympathy. 

In the ordinary way, he would have mumbled— 

‘Le’mme out!’ 

On this occasion he touched her waist gently, and the caress 
almost startled her. It seemed like a confession that he shared 
the vague anxiety which she concealed so well. 

With the charity of maternal love, which is by no means so 
blind as is generally supposed, Mrs. Carew often said of Sidney 
that he invariably rose to the occasion; and Mrs. Carew’s state- 
ments were as a rule correct. His slowness was partly assumed ; 
his indifference was a mere habit. The assumption of the former 
saved him infinite worry and responsibility; the habit of indiffer- 
ence did away with the necessity of coming to a decision upon 
general questions. This state of mind may, to townsmen, be in- 
comprehensible. Certain it is that such as are in that condition 
are not found among the foremost dwellers in cities. But in the 
country it is a different matter. Such cases are only too common, 
and (without breath of disparagement) they are usually to be found 
in households where one man finds himself among several women 
—be the latter mother and sisters, or wife and sisters-in-law. 

The man may be a thorough sportsman, he may be an excellent 
landlord and a popular squire, but within his own doors he is over- 
whelmed. Chivalry bids him give way to the wishes and desires 
of some woman or other, and if he be a sportsman he is necessarily 
chivalrous. When one is tired after a long day in the saddle or 
with a gun, it is so much easier to acquiesce and philosophically 
persuade oneself that the matter is not worth airing an adverse 
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opinion over. This is the beginning, and if any beginning can 
look forward to great endings it is that of a habit. 

It would appear that Sidney Carew’s occasion had come at last, 
for once outside the window he changed to a different being. The 
lazy slouch vanished from his movements, his eyes lost their droop, 
and he held his head erect. 

He made his way rapidly to the stable, and there, without the 
knowledge of the grooms, he obtained a large hurricane-lamp, 
lighted it, and returned towards the house. From the window 
Hilda saw him pass down a little path towards the moat, with the 
lamp swinging at his side, while the shadows waved backwards and 
forwards across the lawn. 

The mind is a strange store-house. However long a memory 
may have been warehoused there, deep down beneath piles of other 
remembrances and conceits, it is generally to be found at the top 
when the demand comes, ready for use—for good or evil. A dim 
recollection was resuscitated in Sidney’s mind. An unauthen- 
ticated nursery tale of a departing guest leaving with a word of joy 
upon his lips and warm comfort in his heart, turning from the 
glowing doorway and walking down the little pathway straight 
into the moat. 

Christian, however, was an excellent swimmer; he knew every 
inch of the pathway, every stone roundthe moat. That he should 
have been drowned in ten feet of clear water, with an easy 
landing within ten yards, seemed the wildest impossibility. Of 
course such things have happened, but Christian Vellacott was 
essentially wide awake, and unlikely to come to mishap through his 
own carelessness. 

Of all these things Sidney thonght as he walked rapidly to- 
wards the moat, and in particular he pondered over Molly’s state- 
ment that she had heard Hilda whistle. This had met with flat 
denial from Hilda, and Sidney with brotherly candour could only 
arrive at the conclusion that Molly had been mistaken. He would 
not give way to the least suggestion of anxiety even in his own 
mind. After all Christian would probably come in with some 
simple explanation and a laugh for their fears. It often happens 
thus, as we must all know. The moments so long and dreary for 
the watcher, whose imagination gains more and more power as the 
time passes, slip away unheeded by the awaited, who treats the 
matter with a laugh or, at the most, a few conventional words of 

sympathy. 
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Sidney stood at the edge of the water and threw the beams of 
light across the rippling surface. Mechanically he followed the 
ray as it swept from end to end of the moat, and presently, with- 
out heeding, he turned his attention to the stones at his feet. A 
gleam of reflected light caught his passing gaze, and he stooped 
to examine the cause more closely. 

The smooth” stonework was wet ; in fact the water was stand- 
ing in little pools upon it. Round these there were circles of 
dampness, showing that evaporation was taking place. The water 
had not lain there long. A man falling into the moat would have 
thrown up splashes such as these; in no other way could they be 
plausibly accounted for. 

Sidney stood erect. Again he held the lamp over the gleam- 
ing water, half fearing to see something. His lips had quite 
suddenly become dry and parched, and there was an uncomfort- 
able throb in his throat. Suddenly he heard a rustle behind him, 
and before he could draw back Hilda was at his side. She slipped 
her hand through his arm, and by the slightest pressure drew him 
away from the moat. 

‘You know—Sid—he could swim perfectly,’ she said per- 
suasively. 

He made no answer, but walked slowly by her side, swinging 
the lamp backwards and forwards as a schoolboy swings his 
satchel. Thus he gained time to moisten his lips and render 
speech possible. 

Together they went round the grounds, but no sign or vestige 
of Christian did they discover. A pang of remorse came to Hilda 
as she touched her brother’s strong arm. Ever since Christian’s 
arrival she remembered that Sidney had been somewhat neglected, 
or only remembered when his services were required. Christian 
had indeed been attentive to him, but Hilda felt that their friend- 
ship was not what it used to be. The young journalist in his 
upward progress had left the slow-thinking country squire behind 
him. All they bad in common belonged to the past; and, for 
Christian, the past was of small importance compared to the 
present. She recollected that during the last fortnight everything 
had been arranged with a view to giving pleasure to herself, Molly, 
and Christian, without heed to Sidney’s inclinations. By word or 
sign he had never shown his knowledge of this; he had never 
implied that his existence or opinion was of any great conse- 
quence. She remembered even that such p’easures as Christian 
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had shared with Sidney—pleasures after his own heart, sailing, 
shooting, and fishing—had been undertaken at Christian’s instiga- 
tion or suggestion, and eagerly welcomed by Sidney. 

And now, at the first suspicion of trouble, she turned in- 
stinctively to her brother for the help and counsel which were so 
willingly and modestly accorded. 

‘ Sidney,’ she said, ‘ did he ever speak to you of his work ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied slowly ; ‘ No, I think not.’ 

‘ He has been rather worried over these disturbances in Paris, 
I think, and—and—I suppose he has never said anything to you 
about Signor Bruno ?’ 

‘Signor Bruno!’ said Sidney, repeating the name in some 
surprise. ‘No, he has never mentioned his name to me.’ 

‘He does not like him 

‘ Neither do I.’ 

‘But you never told me—Sid !’ 

‘No,’ he replied, simply; ‘there was nothing to be gained 
by it!” 

This was lamentably true, and Hilda felt that it was so, 
although her brother had no thought of posing as a martyr. 

‘Christian,’ she continued softly, ‘distrusted him for some 
reason. He knows something of his former life, and told me a 
short time ago that Bruno was not his name at all. This morning 
Christian received a letter from Carl Trevetz, whom we knew in 
Paris, you will remember, saying that Signor Bruno’s real name 
was Max Talma, also warning Christian to avoid him.’ 

‘Is this all you know?’ asked Sidney, in a peculiarly quiet tone. 

‘That is all I know,’ she replied. ‘But it has struck me 
that—that this may have something to do with Signor Bruno. I 
mean—is it not probable that Christian may have discovered 
something which caused him to go away suddenly without letting 
Bruno know of his departure ?’ 

Sidney thought of the water at the edge of the moat. The 
incident might prove easy enough of explanation, but at the 
moment it was singularly unreconcilable with Hilda’s comforting 
explanation. And again, the recollection of the signal whistle 
heard by Molly was unwelcome. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, vaguely. ‘ Yes, it may.’ 

He was, by nature and habit, a slow thinker, and Hilda was 
running away from him a little; but he was, perhaps, surer than 
she. 
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‘I am convinced, Sidney,’ she continued, ‘that Christian 
connects Signor Bruno in some manner with the disturbances 
in France. It seems very strange that an old man buried alive 
in a small village should have it in his power to do so much 
harm.’ 

‘A man’s power of doing harm is practically unlimited,’ he 
said slowly, still wishing to gain time. 

‘Yes; but he has always appeared so childlike and innocent.’ 

‘That is exactly what I disliked about him,’ said Sidney. 

‘Then do you think he has been deliberately deceiving us all 
along?’ she asked. 

‘Not necessarily,’ was the tolerant reply. ‘You must re- 
member that Christian is essentially a politician. He does not 
suspect Bruno of anything criminal; his suspicions are merely 
political ; and it may be that Bruno’s doings, whatever they appear 
to be now, may in the future be looked upon as the actions of a 
hero. Politics are impersonal, and Signor Bruno is only known to 
us socially.’ 

Hilda could not see the matter in this light. No woman 
could have been expected to do so. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, presently, ‘that Signor Bruno is a 
political intriguer ?’ 

‘I expect so,’ replied her brother. 

They were walking slowly up the broad path towards the 
house, having given up the idea of searching for Christian or 
calling him. 

‘Then,’ continued Sidney, ‘ you think it is likely that he has 
gone off to see Bruno, or to watch him ?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘That is the only reasonable explanation I can think of,’ 
he said, gravely and doubtfully, for he was still thinking of the 
moat. 

They entered the house, and to Mrs. Carew and Molly their 
explanation was imparted. It was received somewhat doubtfully, 
especially by Molly. However, the farce had to be kept up—and 
do we not act in similar comedies every day ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A NIGHT WATCH. 


CHEERFULNEsS is, thank goodness, infectious. The watchers at 
the Hall that night made a great show of light-heartedness. 
Sidney had risen to the occasion. He laughed at the idea of any- 
thing serious having happened to Christian, and his confidence 
gradually spread and gained new strength. Molly, however, was 
apparently beyond its influence. With her perpetual needle- 
work in her hands she sat beneath the lamp and worked rapidly. 
Occasionally she glanced towards Hilda, but contributed nothing 
to the explanations forthcoming from all quarters. 

Hilda was also working; slowly however, and with marvellous 
care. She was engaged upon a more artistic production than ever 
came from Molly’s work-basket. Once she consulted Mrs. Carew 
about the colour of a skein of wool, but otherwise showed no incli- 
nation to avoid topics in any manner connected with Christian, 
despite the fact that these were obviously distasteful to her family. 
In all that she said, indifference was blended in a singular way 
with imperturbable cheerfulness. 

Thus they waited until after midnight, pretending bravely to 
work and read as if there were no such feeling as suspense in the 
human heart. Then Mrs. Carew persuaded the young people to 
go to bed. She had letters to write, and would not be ready for 
hours. If Christian did not appear by the time that she was 
sleepy, she would wake Sidney. After all, she acted her part 
better than they. She was old at it—they were new. She was 
experienced in stage-craft and made her points skilfully ; above 
all, she did not over-act. 

The three young people kissed their mother and left the room, 
assuring each other of their conviction that they would find 
Christian at the breakfast table next morning. Mbolly’s room was 
at the head of the stairs. With a smile and a nod she closed her 
door while Hilda and Sidney walked slowly down the long passage 
together. Arrived at the end, Sidney kissed his sister, She 
turned the handle of her door and stood with her back to him for 
a few moments without entering the room, as if to give him 
an opportunity of speaking if he had aught to say. He stood 
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awkwardly behind her, gazing mechanically at her hair, which 
reflected the light from the candle that he was holding all awry, 
while the wax dripped upon the carpet. 

‘It will be all right, Hilda,’ he said unevenly, ‘ never fear !’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know it will, she replied. 

And then she passed into the room without closing the- door, 
and he walked on with loudly-creaking shoes. 

Hilda crossed her room and set the candle upon the dressing- 
table. She waited there till Sidney’s footsteps had ceased, and 
then she turned and walked uprightly to the door, which she 
closed. She looked round the room with a strange vacant look in 
her eyes, and then she made her way unsteadily towards the bed, 
where she lay staring at the wavering candle and its reflection in 
the mirror behind, until daylight came to make its flame grow 
pale and yellow. 

There were four watchers in the house that night. Down- 
stairs, Mrs. Carew sat by the shaded lamp in her upright armchair. 
She was not writing, but had re-opened the large black Bible. 
Molly was courting sleep in vain, having resolutely blown out her 
candle. Sidney made no pretence. He was fully dressed, and 
seated at his rarely-used writing-table. Before him lay a tele- 
graph-form bearing nothing but the address— 


C. C. Bodery, ‘ Beacon’ Office, Strand, London. 


He was gazing mechanically at the blank spaces waiting to be 
filled in, and through his mind was passing and repassing the 
same question that occupied the thoughts of his mother and 
sisters. What could be the explanation of the whistle heard. by 
Molly? The want of this alone sufficed to overthrow the most 
ingenious of consolatory explanations. ll four looked at it from 
different points of view, and to each the signal-whistle calling 
Christian into the garden was an insurmountable barrier to every 
explanation. 

Before it was wholly light Hilda moved wearily to the window. 
She threw it open, and sat with arms resting on the sill and her 
chin upon her hands, mechanically noting the wonders of the 
sunrise. A soft white mist was rising from the thick pasture, 
wholly obscuring the sea and filling the atmosphere with a damp 
chill. Seated there in her thin evening dress, she showed no 
sign of feeling the cold. At times physical pain is almost a 
pleasure. The glistening damp rested on every blade of grass, on 
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every leaf and twig, while the many webs stood whitely against 
the shadows, some hanging like festoons from tree to tree, others 
floating out in mid-air without apparent reason or support. In 
and among the branches lingered little secret deposits of mist 
waiting the sun’s warmth to melt them all away. 

The suppressed creak of Sidney’s door attracted Hilda’s atten- 
tion, but she did not move, merely turning to look at her own 
door as her brother passed it with awkward caution. A dull 
instinct told her that he was going to the moat again. Presently 
he passed beneath her window and across the dewy lawn, leaving 
a trailing mark upon the grass. The whole picture seemed 
suddenly to be familiar to her. She had lived through it all 
before—not in another life, not in years gone by, not in a dream, 
but during the last few hours. 

The air was very still, and she could hear the clank of the 
chain as Sidney unmoored the old punt, rarely used except by the 
gardener to clean the moat when the weeds died down in autumn. 
The quiet was rendered more remarkable by the suddenness of 
its advent. All night it had been blowing a wild gale, which 
dropped at dawn, and from the soft land the mist rose instantly. 

Prompted by a vague desire to be doing something, Hilda 
presently turned from the window, and, after a moment’s in- 
decision, chose from the shelf a novel fresh from the brain of 
the king of writers. With it she returned to her low chair and 
listlessly turned over the leaves for some moments. She raised 
her head and sought in vain the tiny form of a lark trilling out 
his morning hymn far up in the blue sky. Then she resolutely 
commenced to read uninterruptedly. 

She read on until Sidney’s firm step upon the gravel beneath 
the window roused her. A minute later he knocked softly at her 
door. The water was glistening on his rough shooting-boots as 
he entered the room, and upon the brown leather gaiters there 
was a deeper shade showing where the wet grass had brushed 
against his legs. His honest immobile face showed but little 
surprise at the sight of Hilda still in evening dress, but she saw 
that he noticed it. 

She rose from her low chair and laid aside the book, but no 
sort of greeting passed between them. 

‘I have been all round again,’ he said quietly, ‘by daylight, 
and—and of course there is no sign.’ 

She nodded her head, but did not speak, 
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‘I have been thinking,’ he continued, somewhat shyly, ‘as to 
what is to be done. First of all, no one must be told. Mother, 
Molly, you, and I know it, and we must keep it to ourselves. We 
will tell Stanley that Christian has gone off suddenly in connection 
with his work, and the same excuse will do for the neighbours and 
servants. I will telegraph this morning to Mr. Bodery, the editor 
of the “ Beacon,” and await his instructions. I think that is all 
that we can do in the meantime.’ 

She was standing close to him, with one hand on the table, 
resting upon the closed volume of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ but instead of 
looking at her brother she was gazing calmly out of the window. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘I think that is all that we can do in 
the meantime.’ 

Sidney moved awkwardly as if about to leave the room, but 
hesitated still. 

‘Have you nothing to suggest ?’ he asked. ‘Do you think I 
am acting rightly?’ 

She was stiil looking out of the window—still standing 
motionless near the table with her hand upon Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘everything you suggest seems wise and 
prudent.’ 

‘Then will you see mother and Molly in their rooms and fore- 
warn them to say nothing—nothing that may betray our anxiety?’ 

‘Yes, I will see them.’ 

Sidney walked heavily to the door. Grasping the handle, he 
turned round once more. 

‘It is nearly half-past seven,’ he said with more confidence in 
his tone, ‘and Mary will soon be coming to awake you. It would 
not do for her to see you in that dress.’ 

Hilda turned and raised her eyes to his face. 

‘No,’ she said with a sudden smile ; ‘I will change it at once.’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FOILED. 


Wuen Mr. Bodery opened the door of the room upon the second 
floor of the tall house in the Strand that morning, he found Mr. 
Morgan seated at the table surrounded by proof-sheets, with hiy 
coat off and shirt-sleeves tucked up. The sub-editor of the 
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‘Beacon’ was in reality a good hard worker in his comfortable way, 
and there was little harm in his desire that the world should ke 
aware of his industry. 

‘Good morning, Morgan,’ said the editor, hanging up his hat. 

‘Morning,’ replied the other, genially, but without looking up. 
Before Mr. Bodery had seated himself, however, the sub-editor 
laid his hand with heavy approval upon the odoriferous proof- sheet 
before him, and looked up. 

‘ This article of Vellacott’s is first-rate,’ he said. ‘By Jove! 
sir, he drops on these holy fathers—lets them have it right and 
left. The way he has worked out the thing is wonderful, and that 
method of putting everything upon supposition is a grand idea. 
It suggests how the thing could be done upon the face of it, while 
the initiated will see quickly enough that it means to show how 
the trick was in reality performed—ha, ha!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Bodery absently. He was glancing at the 
pile of letters that lay upon his desk. There were among them one 
or two telegrams, and these he put to one side while he took up 
each envelope in succession to examine the address, throwing it 
down again unopened. At length he turned again to the tele- 
grams, and picked up the top one. He was about to tear open 
the envelope when there was a sharp knock at the door. 

‘*M’in!’ said Mr. Morgan sharply, and at the same moment 
the silent door was thrown open. The diminutive form of the 
boy stood in the aperture. 

‘Gentleman to see you, sir,’ he said with great solemnity. 

‘What name?’ asked Mr. Bodery. 

‘Wouldn’t give his name, sir—said you didn’t know it, sir.’ 

Even this small office-boy was allowed his quantum of dis- 
eretionary power. It rested with him whether an unknown 
visitor was admitted or politely dismissed to a much greater 
extent than anyone suspected. Into his manner of announcing a 
person he somehow managed to convey his opinion as to whether 
it was worth the editor’s time to admit him or not, and he in- 
variably received Mr. Bodery’s ‘Tell him I am engaged’ with a 
little nod of mutual understanding which was intensely compre- 
hensive. 

On this occasion his manner said, ‘Have him in—have him 
in, my boy, and you will find it worth your while!’ 

‘ Show him in,’ said Mr. Bodery. 

The nameless gentleman must have keen at the door upon the 
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boy’s heels, for no sooner had the words left Mr. Bodery’s lips than 
a tall dark form slid into the room. So noiseless and rapid were 
this gentleman’s movements that there is no other word with 
which to express his mode of progression. 

He made a low bow, and shot up erect again with startling 
rapidity. He then stood quietly waiting until the door had closed 
behind the small boy, who, after having punctiliously expectorated 
upon a silver coin which had found its way into the palm of his 
hand, proceeded to slide down the balustrade upon his waistcoat. 

It often occurred that strangers addressed themselves to Mr. 
Morgan when ushered into the little back room, under the im- 
pression that he was the editor of the ‘ Beacon.’ Not so, however, 
this tall, clean-shaven person. He fixed his peculiar light-blue 
eyes upon Mr. Bodery, and, with a slight inclination, said 
suavely,— 

‘ This, sir, is, I believe, your printing day ?’ 

‘It is, sir, and a busy day with us,’ replied the editor, with no 
great warmth of manner. 

‘Would it be possible now,’ inquired the stranger conversa- 
tionally, ‘at this late hour, to remove a printed article and 
substitute another ?’ 

At these words Mr. Morgan ceased making some pencil notes 
with which he was occupied, and looked up. He met the 
stranger’s benign glance and, while still looking at him, deliber- 
ately turned over all the proof sheets be‘ore him, leaving no 
printed matter exposed to the gaze of the curious. 

Mr. Bodery had in the meantime consulted his watch. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, with dangerous politeness. ‘There would 
still be time to do so if necessary—at the sacrifice of some 
hundredweight of paper.’ 

‘ How marvellously organised your interesting paper must be!’ 

Dead silence. Most men would have felt embarrassed, but no 
sign of such feeling was forthcoming from any of the three. It 
is possible that the dark gentleman with the sky-blue eyes 
wished to establish a sense of embarrassment with a view to the 
futherance of his own ends. If so, hisattempt proved lamentably 
abortive. Mr. Bodery sat with his plump hands resting on the 
table, and looked contemplatively up into the stranger’s face. Mr. 
Morgan was scribbling pencil notes on a tablet. 

‘The truth is,’ explained the stranger at length, ‘that a friend 
of mine, who is unfortunately ill in bed this morning——’ 
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(Mr. Bodery did not look in the least sympathetic, though he 
listened attentively.) 

‘, ... has received a telegram from a gentleman who I am 
told is on the staff of your journal—Mr. Vellacott. This gentle- 
man wishes to withdraw, for correction, an article he has sent to 
you. He states that he will re-write the article, with certain 
alterations, in time for next week’s issue.’ 

Mr. Bodery’s face was pleasantly illegible. 

‘May I see the telegram,’ he asked politely. 

‘Certainly !’ 

The stranger produced and handed to the editor a pink paper 
covered with faint black writing. 

‘You will see at the foot this—Mr. Vellacott’s reason for 
not wiring to you direct. He wished my friend to be here before 
the printers got to work this morning ; but owing to this unfortu- 
nate illness——’ 

‘I am afraid you are too late, sir,’ interrupted Mr. Bodery 
briskly. ‘The press is at work——’ 

‘My friend instructed me,’ interposed the stranger in his 
turn, ‘to make you rather a difficult proposition. If a thousand 
pounds will compensate for the loss incurred by the delay of issue, 
and defray the expense of paper spoilt—I—I have that amount 
with me.’ 

Mr. Bodery did not display the least sign of surprise, merely 
shaking his head with a quiet smile. Mr. Morgan however laid 
aside his pencil, and placed his elbow upon the proof sheets before 
him. 

The stranger then stepped forward with a sudden change of 
manner. 

‘Mr. Bodery,’ he said in a low concentrated voice, ‘I will 
give you five hundred pounds for a proof copy of Mr. Vellacott’s 
article.’ 

A dead silence of some moments’ duration followed this 
remark. Mr. Morgan raised his head and looked across the 
table at his chief. The editor made an almost imperceptible 
motion with his eyebrows in the direction of the door. 

Then Mr. Morgan rose somewhat heavily from his chair, with 
a hand upon either arm, after the manner of a man who is begin- 
ning to put on weight rapidly. He went to the door, opened it, 
and, turning towards the stranger, said urbanely— 

‘ Sir—the door!’ 
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This kind invitation was not, at once, accepted. 

‘You refuse my offers,’ said the stranger curtly, without 
deigning to notice the sub-editor. 

Mr. Bodery had turned his attention to his letters, of which 
he was cutting open the envelopes, one by one, with a paper-knife, 
without however removing the contents. He looked up. 

‘To-morrow morning,’ he said, ‘ you will be able to procure a 
copy from any stationer for the trifling sum of sixpence.’ 

Then the stranger walked slowly past Mr. Morgan out of the 
room. 

‘A curse on. these Englishmen!’ he muttered as he passed 
down the narrow staircase. ‘If I could only see the article I 
could tell whether it is worth resorting to stronger measures or 
not. However, that is Talma’s business to decide, not mine.’ 

Mr. Morgan closed the door of the small room and resumed 
his seat. He then laughed aloud, but Mr. Bodery did not 
respond. 

‘ That’s one of them,’ observed Mr. Morgan comprehensively. 

‘Yes,’ replied the editor; ‘a dangerous customer. I do not 
like a blue-chinned man.’ 

‘I was not much impressed with his diplomatic skill.’ 

‘No; but you must remember that he had difficult cards to 
play. No doubt his information was of the scantiest, and—we 
are not chickens, Morgan.’ 

‘ No,’ said Mr. Morgan, with a little sigh. He turned to the 
revision of the proof-sheets again, while the editor began opening 
and reading his telegrams. 

‘This is a little strong,’ exclaimed Mr. Morgan, after a few 
moments of silence, broken only by the crackle of paper. ‘Just 
listen here ’:— 

‘It simply comes to this—the General of the Society of Jesus 
is an autocrat in the worst sense of the word. He holds within 
his fingers the wires of a vast machine moving with little friction 
and no noise. No farthest corner of the world is entirely beyond 
its influence; no political crisis passes that is not hurried on or 
restrained by its power. Unrecognised, unseen even, and often 
undreamt of, the vast Society does its work. It is not for us who 
live in a broad-minded, tolerant age to judge too harshly. It is 
not for us to say that the Jesuits are unscrupulous and 
treacherous, Let us be just and give them their due. They are 
undoubtedly earnest in their work, sincere in their belief, true to 
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their faith. But it is for us to uphold our own integrity. We 
are accused—as a nation—of stirring up the seeds of rebellion, of 
crime and bloodshed in the heart of another country. Our denial 
is considered insufficient; our evidence is ignored. There 
remains yet to us one mode of self-defence. After denying the 
crime (for crime it is in humane and political sense) we can turn 
and boldly lay the crime upon those whom its results would 
chiefly benefit: the Roman Catholic Church in general—the 
Society of Jesus in particular. We have endeavoured to show 
how the followers of Ignatius Loyola could have brought about 
the present crisis in France; the extent to which they would 
benefit by a religious reaction is patent to the most casual 
observer ; let the Government of England do the rest.’ 

Mr. Bodery was, however, not listening. He was staring 
vacantly at a telegram which lay spread out upon the table. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ he exclaimed huskily. 

The sub-editor looked up sharply, with his pen poised in the 
air. Then Mr. Bodery read :— 

‘Is Vellacott with you? Fear something wrong. Disappeared 
from here last night.’ 

Mr. Morgan moved slightly in his seat, stretching one arm 
out, while he pensively rubbed his clean-shaven chin and looked 
critically across the table. 

‘Who is it from?’ he asked. 

‘Sidney Carew, the man he is staying with.’ 

They remained thus for some moments: the editor looking 
at the telegram with a peculiar blank expression in his eyes; Mr. 
Morgan staring at him while he rubbed his chin thoughtfully 
with outspread finger and thumb. In the lane beneath the 
window some industrious housekeeper was sweeping her doorstep 
with aggravating monotony, otherwise there was no sound. 

At length Mr. Morgan rose from his seat and walked slowly to 
the window. He stood gazing out upon the smoke-begrimed 
roofs and crooked chimneys. Between his lips he held his pen, 
and his hands were thrust deeply into his trouser pockets. It 
was on that spot and in that attitude that he usually thought out 
his carefully written weekly article upon ‘Home Affairs.’ He 
was still there when the editor touched a small gong which stood 
on the table at his side. The silent door instantly opened, and 
the supernaturally sharp boy stood on the threshold grimly 
awaiting his ordeis. 
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‘ Bradshaw.’ 

‘Yess’r,’ replied the boy, closing the door. His inventive 
mind had conceived a new and improved method of going down- 
stairs, This was to lie flat on his back upon the balustrade with 
a leg dangling on either side. Ifthe balance was correct, he slid 
down rapidly and shot out some feet from the bottom, as he had, 
from an advantageous point of view on Blackfriars Bridge, seen 
sacks of meal shoot from a Thames warehouse into the barge 
beneath. If, however, he made a miscalculation, he inevitably 
rolled off sideways and landed in a heap on the floor. Either 
result appeared to afford him infinite enjoyment and exhilaration. 
On this occasion he performed the feat with marked success. 

‘Guv’nor’s goin’ on the loose—wants the railway guide,’ he 
confided to a small friend in the printing interest whom he met 
as he was returning with the required volume. 

‘Suppose you'll be sitten’ upstairs now, then,’ remarked the 
black-fingered one with fine sarcasm, Whereupon there followed 
a feint—a desperate lunge to one side, a vigorous bob of the head, 
and a resounding bang with the railway guide in the centre of 
the sarcastic youth’s waistcoat. 

Having executed a strategic movement, and a masterly 
retreat up the stairs, the small boy leant over the banisters and 
delivered himself of the following explanation— 

‘I’it yer one that time. Don’t doit agin! Good morning, Sir.’ 

Mr. Bodery turned the flimsy leaves impatiently, stopped, 
looked rapidly down a column, and, without raising his eyes 
from the railway guide, tore a telegraph form from the handle 
of a drawer at his side. Then he wrote in a large clear style :— 

‘Will be with you at five o’clock. Invent some excuse for 
V’s absence. On no account give alarm to authorities.’ 

The sharp boy took the telegram from the editor’s hand with 
an expression of profound respect upon his wicked features. 

‘Go down to Banks,’ said Mr. Bodery, ‘ask him to let me 
have two copies of the foreign policy article in ten minutes.’ 

When the silent door was closed, Mr. Morgan wheeled round 
upon his heels and gazed meditatively at his superior. 

‘Going down to see these people ?’ he asked, with a jerk of 
his head towards the West. 

‘Yes, I am going by the eleven fifteen.’ 

‘I have been thinking,’ continued the sub-editor, ‘we may 
as well keep the printing-office door locked to-day. That slippery 
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gentleman with the watery eyes meant business, or I am very 
much mistaken. I'll just send upstairs for Bander to go on duty 
at the shop door to-day as well as to-morrow; I think we shall 
have a big sale this week.’ 

Mr. Bodery rose from his seat and began brushing his faultless 
hat. 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘do that. It would be very easy to get at 
the machinery. Printers are only human !’ 

‘Machinery is ready enough to go wrong when nobody wishes 
it,” murmured Mr. Morgan vaguely, as he sat down at the table 
and began setting the scattered papers in order. 

Mr. Bodery and his colleagues were in the habit of keeping 
at the office a small bag, containing the luggage necessary for a 
few nights in case of their being suddenly called away. This 
expedient was due to Christian Vellacott’s forethought. 

The editor now proceeded to stuff into his bag sundry morn- 
ing newspapers and a large cigar case. Telegraph forms, pen, ink 
and foolscap paper were already there. 

‘I say, Bodery,’ said the sub-editor with grave familiarity. 
‘It seems to me that you are taking much too serious a view of 
this matter. Vellacott is as wide-awake as any man, and it always 
struck me that he was very well able to take care of himself.’ 

‘I have a wholesome dread of men who use religion as a 
means of justification. A fanatic is always dangerous.’ 

‘A sincere fanatic,’ suggested the sub-editor. 

‘Exactly so; anda sincere fanatic in the hands of an agitator 
is the very devil. That is whence these fellows get their power. 
Half of them are fanatics and the other half hypocrites,’ 

Mr. Bodery had now completed his preparations, and he held 
out his plump hand, which the sub-editor grasped. 

‘I hope,’ said the latter, ‘ that you will find Vellacott at the 
station to meet you, ha, ha!’ 

*I hope so.’ 

‘If, said Mr. Morgan, following the editor to the door, ‘If 
he turns up here, I will wire to Carew and to you, care of the 
station-master.’ 


(To be continued.) 














HOW THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS 
WERE READ, 


ALTHOUGH probably most persons have heard of the Rosetta Stone, 
and have a dim notion that by it the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
were deciphered, it may be doubted whether many could give 
a satisfactory account of it. This is certainly so, if we may 
judge from the strange statement made by a correspondent of a 
contemporary. This learned person informed a querist that 
the inscription on the Rosetta Stone is written in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman (!). Apparently, having heard that it is 
trilingual, he guessed at the languages in which it is written— 
and the guess was wrong. Doubtless he received one of the quar- 
terly prizes offered by the journal in question for the best replies. 
Many similar absurdities might be quoted, but it will be more 
profitable to pass at once to a correct description of this important 
monument. 

The Rosetta Stone, then, is a block of black basalt of irregular 
shape, measuring about three feet two inches long by two feet five 
inches wide. It was discovered in 1799, during Napoleon’s cam- 
paign in Egypt, by an officer of artillery who was engaged in 
repairing a fort near Rosetta. The victory of our troops at 
Alexandria in 1801 placed it at the disposal of the British 
Government, and in 1802 it was deposited in the British Museum. 
It has inscribed upon it a decree of the priests assembled at 
Memphis, B.c. 195, recounting the glories of Ptolemy V. and 
conferring divine honours upon him. This decree is given in 
three forms: (1) Egyptian hieroglyphics; (2) a later form of 
Egyptian called ‘ enchorial’ or ‘demotic;’ (3) Greek. No one of 
these has been entirely preserved. The hieroglyphic version, 
which was placed first, has lost probably thirteen or fourteen lines 
at the beginning, and there remain portions only of the concluding 
fourteen lines. The demotic, which comes next, has suffered but 
little, having lost small portions at the ends of about half the 
lines. The Greek is perfect, save for a few words at the very 
end. 

Attempts had been made to read the ancient language of 
Egypt long before the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, but most of 
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these attracted very little attention, and possess even less interest 
for us than they did for their contemporaries. But one name 
especially deserves mention. Zoega, a Danish scholar, in 1798, 
on the very eve of the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, suggested 
that the signs enclosed by ovals (usually called cartouches), with 
which nearly every Egyptian monument is covered, were the 
names of kings; and he further contended, in opposition to the 
view then almost universally held, that many of the hieroglyphs 
were phonetic and not symbolic, that they expressed sounds and 
not ideas.*: Both these views are now known to be correct. 

But great as had been the fascination of the mystic land of 
Egypt and its undecipherable monuments, that fascination was 
very greatly increased by the news that at last had been found a 
piece of Egyptian writing with a Greek interpretation. On its 
arrival in England a fac simile of the inscription was soon made, 
and the attempt to decipher the two Egyptian texts by the aid of 
the Greek was entered upon by many. Two false ideas, which 
then and for some years afterwards held firm possession of the 
minds of the students, combined to turn attention away from the 
hieroglyphic and towards the demotic text. Because the hiero- 
glyphics consisted for the most part of easily recognisable repre- 
sentations of various objects, animate and inanimate, it was sup- 
posed that these must be entirely ideographic (that is, representing 
ideas); and because the demotic contained no recognisable repre- 
sentations of objects, it was supposed that that must be entirely 
phonetic. Egyptological research has proved both these ideas to 
be false. The hicroglyphic and demotic writing both contain 
phonetic and ideographic elements. But the learned world, not- 
withstanding the arguments of Zoega, being under the dominion 
of these twin errors, supposed that it would find a less formidable 
task in deciphering the phonetic than the ideographic version. 
As a result, considerable progress was made with the demotic 
portion, but we must leave this for the more interesting hiero- 
glyphic, the study of which ultimately took the lead. 

The first student who made any real progress was Thomas 
Young, an English physician. He started, like the rest, with the 
erroneous assumption that the hieroglyphs were purely ideo- 
graphic signs, a view which he never seems to have abandoned, 
except in one particular, until the truth had been demonstrated 
by the great Champollion. Young was led to the same conclu- 
sion as Zoega—that the ovals above mentioned contained the 
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names of kings. He also argued that, as the king mentioned on 
the Rosetta Stone bore a Greek name, this name could only be 
transcribed into Egyptian by means of phonetic signs. He, there- 
fore, identified the oval which occurs several times on the stone as 
containing the name Ptolemy. In this he was correct, but from 
this point he went almost entirely wrong. He identified another 
royal oval at Karnak as that of Berenice, which turned out to be 
right, but his subsequent attempts were not destined to be so 
lucky. Altogether he assigned conjectural values to about twenty 
royal ovals, but he read none correctly after that of Berenice. It 
would have been indeed marvellous if he had, seeing that he did 
not use the method of comparison by which the key was ultimately 
found, and by which all subsequent progress has been, and con- 
tinues to be, made. His total results amounted to this, that he 
had identified the oval as the mark of a royal name, and had 
given the correct values for two ovals out of the scores upon the 
monuments. When once the Rosetta Stone was examined, it 
required but little acuteness to see from the continual recurrence 
of the name of Ptolemy in the Greek and the oval in the hiero- 
glyphs that the one was the equivalent of the other. Young 
really did no more than discover this fact. He could no more 
‘read’ the royal ovals than before, as is evident from his fearful 
blundering directly he attempted to do so. But Young must be 
credited with having recognised distinctly, at least as early as 
1819, in his article in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica, the phonetic 
nature of the signs in the cartowches. This conclusion was not 
reached by Champollion till 1822, and, indeed, in 1821 he had 
maintained that the hieroglyphs do not represent sounds but 
things. Young also made some progress in determining the 
values of the individual signs in the names of Ptolemy and Berenice, 
but his results were only very partially correct. Thus, while it is 
impossible to admit the claim made for Young as the founder of 
the science of Egyptian interpretation, it must be conceded that 
he detected the phonetic element in the language some time 
before Champollion, and that probably Champollion’s thoughts 
were put on the right track by the article of 1819, already 
referred to. 

_ It is remarkable that even this splendid genius, who at last 
found the solution of the great problem and made the records that 
had been dumb for so many centuries speak again, began with 
the same erroneous notion as to the essentially different character 
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of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing which had befogged 
Young and others. But he ultimately abandoned this view 
and set himself to determine the sounds of the hieroglyphic 
letters. He agreed with Young that the oval on the stone con- 
tained the name of Ptolemy, and he rightly concluded that in the 
royal ovals, containing as they do transliterations of names already 
known from other sources, must lie the key to the Egyptian 
phonetic system. But he also saw, what Young did not, that it 
was only by comparison of various ovals that any real progress 
could be made. 

It is a singular result of the damage which the Rosetta Stone 
has sustained in the course of ages that there only remains upon 
it the cartouche of Ptolemy himself. It is evident from the 
Greek text that there occurred in the thirteen or fourteen lines of 
hieroglyphics wholly lost the names of Alexander, Berenice, and 
Arsinoe, and in the missing portion of the existing eighth line 
the name of Arsinoe again occurred. Possibly, if these oppor- 
tunities for comparison had still remained upon the stone itself, 
Young might have been led into a more scientific and safer course 
than the one he actually adopted. However that may be, Cham- 
pollion proceeded to look for his materials for comparison else- 
where. A small obelisk (a model of which is now in the British 
Museum) had been removed from Phile to his residence in 
Dorsetshire by Mr. William Bankes, who had caused fac similes 
to be made and distributed. This obelisk has upon the base a 
Greek inscription, mentioning Ptolemy and Cleopatra, and on the 
shaft an Egyptian one. Champollion compared the two monu- 
ments, and found that one cartouche on the obelisk was the same 
as that on the Rosetta Stone, from which he concluded that the 
other was that of Cleopatra. This result, however interesting, 
could not by itself be made the means of any further advance. 
The one thing needful was to determine the values of the in- 
dividual signs in each oval. This was where the genius of Cham- 
pollion so greatly exceeded that of Young. On comparing the 
signs, he found that three were alike in each name and that they 
were in the exact positions they should be, assuming that they 
corresponded to /, 0, and p respectively. The sign representing 
J was second in Cleopatra and fourth in Ptolemy, that representing 
o was fourth in Cleopatra and third in Ptolemy, that for p was 
fifth in Cleopatra and first in Ptolemy, while the sixth and ninth 
characters in Cleopatra, representing the two a’s, were alike. 
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Stronger evidence of the truth of his hypothesis could scarcely 
be conceived. He now felt quite sure that these were indeed the 
names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, and, transliterating the whole 
of the signs on this supposition, he obtained at one stroke the pho- 
netic values of twelve hieroglyphs. Thus, Rosetta and Phile— 
the extreme north and the extreme south of Egypt—contributed 
to lay the foundation of the structure which Champollion was 
about to erect; and if fortune had been unkind in the way she 
had dealt with the Rosetta Stone, she had been exceedingly 
gracious in preserving such an important monument as the 
obelisk of Phile. Champollion next applied his method to a 
cartouche supposed to contain the name of Alexander. The signs 
in it, the values of which he had already determined, corresponded 
with this name, and by transliterating the three unknown signs 
on the hypothesis of the name Leing really that of Alexander, he 
obtained also the values of these. Being once in the right path, 
it was easy to make progress in consequence of the large number 
of names of Persian, Greek, and Roman rulers of Egypt, already 
well known from other sources, to be found onthe monuments. So 
rapidly did the work proceed that, although Champollion had in 
1821 announced his adherence to the false theory of the ideo- 
graphic character of the hieroglyphs, he had by the end of 1822 
not only abandoned this view, but was able to publish his hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, which became the basis of ail further research. 

Comparing the methods of Young and Champollion, we see 
them to be essentially different. Both commenced by assuming 
something. To find the key to any forgotten language some- 
thing must be assumed. But whereas Young assumed the values 
of twenty royal ovals, and proved none, Champollion only assumed 
the values of two, and immediately made one confirm the other. 
This method of comparison it was that gave the victory into 
Champollion’s hands. 

But Champollion, great as he was, did not fully grasp the true 
phonetic structure of the language. He had gradually built up 
an alphabet of nearly 200 signs, and to these his pupil, Salvolini, 
had added nearly 100 more. Thus there were about 300 signs 
for fifteen sounds, or nearly twenty for each sound. A young 
German scholar, Lepsius, showed in 1837 that, while’these signs 
are all phonetic, only a small number (thirty-four) are alphabetic. 
The others he relegated to the class of syllabics. A syllabic sign 
is, as its name implies, one that expresses a syllable, instead of 
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the simple sound expressed by a letter. But their essential 
peculiarity is that certain signs are strictly appropriated to 
xertain words, and cannot be interchanged with others, even 
though expressing exactly the same sound. The alphabetic 
characters, on the other hand, can be used wherever their sound 
is required to be represented. 

The views now generally accepted as to the structure of the 
language are substantially those laid down by Lepsius in 1837. 
Some of the signs have been removed from the alphabetics to the 
syllabics, and vice vers; the values of some syllabics have varied 
from time to time, and, of course, new knowledge has been con- 
tinually added. But the broad outlines remain the same; the 
constituent elements of the language that he recognised then are 
the same as those recognised to-day. 

So far we have dealt only with the discovery of the phonetic 
portion of the old Egyptian language; but it is obvious that this 
by itself would never enable us to read the inscriptions. To do 
so we must know not only the sounds but the meanings of the 
words. It is somewhat remarkable that many of those who have 
written on the Egyptian language have entirely passed over this 
part of the subject. For the purpose of the interpretation of the 
texts, Champollion made an assumption, which, although not 
strictly accurate, was sufficiently so to guide him in the main to 
correct conclusions. He assumed that Coptic was ancient 
Egyptian written in Greek letters. He also very soon discovered 
that the phonetic groups were followed by ideographic signs. 
These signs are of two classes—ideograms and determinatives. 
A determinative represents a class of ideas, such as the skin of 
an animal placed after the name of a quadruped, and the famous 
oval, supposed to be an elongated signet-ring, which determines 
a hieroglyphic group as the name of some king, but not of any 
particular king. An ideogram, on the other hand, represents a 
single idea, as the figure of a cat placed after the word for that 
animal. This gave Champollion two methods of determining the 
meanings of Egyptian words. He could transliterate them and 
compare them with similar Coptic words, and he could check the 
meanings thus ascertained by the ideographic signs following the 
phonetics. In the case of words appearing on the Rosetta Stone he 
had the additional advantage of comparison with the Greek. But 
this latter is not by any means so valuable as commonly supposed. 
It is not a literal translation of the Egyptian text, and the number 
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of words that exactly correspond in the two versions is small. 
Substantially, the means by which Champollion worked in the 
early days were the Coptic (of which he was a consummate 
master) and the ideographic signs. But a new method soon 
presented itself. The words whose meanings had been pro- 
visionally determined from the Coptic were found to occur on the 
monuments, sometimes in one combination, sometimes in another, 
and the comparison of these either confirmed the original render- 
ing or suggested some other. Thus, by comparing the texts 
with the Coptic and with one another, Champollion gradually 
built up his vocabulary and grammar, as he had before built up 
his alphabet. 

But it is not to be supposed that Champollion’s results were 
perfect. Undoubtedly he attached too much value to the Coptic; 
and this was, perhaps, inevitable under the circumstances. If 
Champollion had not been the great Coptic scholar he was, he 
could never have laid the foundation of Egyptian research. 
Coptic is, beyond a doubt, the representative of Egyptian, in the 
same sense that French is the representative of Latin; but it is 
not true that Coptic is ancient Egyptian written in Greek letters. 
Hence, the simple method, at first favoured by Champollion, of 
transliterating the Egyptian and then translating as a Coptic 
text, will not give absolutely correct results. But the meanings 
of many words can be very fairly obtained from the Coptic, 
especially with the help of the ideographic signs, just as the 
meanings of many Latin words might be obtained from the French, 
if the knowledge of Latin should be unfortunately lost. This was 
essential as a groundwork. But a sufficient number of words 
being translated in this way, the comparison of texts becomes the 
great instrument of advance. Coptic at the present day occupies 
a very subordinate position in the discussions of Egyptologists ; it 
is used as an auxiliary to other arguments; but he who should 
attempt to translate primarily by its aid would be regarded as very 
far behind the present state of knowledge. The last man of any 
note who used this method was the late Samuel Sharpe. On the 
discovery, in 1867, of the Decree of Canopus, a similar trilingual 
inscription to the Rosetta Stone, he published a translation in 
which he determines the meaning of each word by reference to 
the Coptic, with an occasional glance at the Greek, purposely 
leaving out of account parallel passages on other monuments. To 
take note of these, he says, would be to translate ignotum per 
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ignotius. If this were so, it is difficult to see that any value 
whatever could be attached to Egyptian research. If upwards of 
forty years of labour had produced results so unsatisfactory as this, 
it was surely time to throw Champollion’s system aside entirely. 
As a matter of fact, the meanings of most of the words and 
phrases had been quite sufficiently determined long before the 
discovery of the Decree of Canopus. If, indeed, the Greek text 
of that decree had contradicted what Sharpe calls the ‘ orthodox’ 
rendering of the hieroglyphs, it would have been necessary to 
recast the received system. But it does not. When we havea 
translation not only agreeing in its general sense with the Greek 
text, but consistent also with a reasonable interpretation of other 
monuments, it is surely to be preferred to one got up from the 
Coptic merely to fit the known meaning of that particular decree, 
with a studious disregard of any other Egyptian writing whatever. 

It would scarcely be appropriate here to enter into any ex- 
tended defence of the commonly received views as to the 
interpretation of Egyptian texts, but a few words may not be out 
of place. It is obvious that Egyptian is not known in the same 
sense as the classical languages—that is, by a continuous tradition. 
It is also true that the fundamental assumptions on which the 
whole system was reared do not admit of any direct and inde- 
pendent proof. Why, then, does the whole learned world rely 
upon the translations furnished by the students of Egyptology ? 
The only possible answer is, that every translation confirms every 
other. It would be comparatively easy to invent a plausible 
translation of one single text without any real knowledge of the 
language ; but that men should invent a grammar and vocabulary 
that will translate every text, and yet that every translation 
should be wrong, is inconceivable. We may adopt here Mr. Le 
Page Renouf’s argument in his conclusive reply to Sir G. C. 
Lewis. Suppose a Latin scholar were to go to some distant 
portion of the earth’s surface, where Latin had never been heard 
of, and were to teach it to the natives. He might never tell 
them how he himself had learned it; they might not know any- 
thing about the continuous tradition; they might not even 
know whether it were a living language or a dead one. What 
guarantee would they have that they really knew the Latin 
language? None, but the one and all-sufficient fact that the 
knowledge imparted to them enabled them to understand any 
Latin author that they attempted to read, 

















‘SILVER LINING’ CLAIM. 
A SKETCH OF NEW ZEALAND GOLDFIELDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


A CALM, still day in the middle of winter: a day that comes 
occasionally between weeks of pouring rain and howling gusts of 
wind. Nature had fretted and wept for ten days previously, and 
was now resting from sheer exhaustion, like a spoilt child worn 
out with its own irritation. Seawards the sun was mirrored in 
the glassy surface of the water; overhead dim folds of gossamer 
clouds were all that remained of the thick damp blanket of the 
previous day. The warm sunlight rested on the broken ranges 
which rose, tier above tier, like a giant’s staircase, leading to the 
mighty monarchs far inland, who raised their reverend heads, 
bound with eternal frost, in rugged and glittering relief against 
the clear brilliancy of the distant sky. 

Perfect stillness, perfect peace; and yet Adam Jellicoe looked 
sorely out of temper. He was a short, wiry man, dressed in the 
usual miners’ garments: moleskin trousers, blue Crimean shirt, 
huge lace-up watertight boots, and broad-brimmed grey felt hat. 
His lean brown face, sharp-featured and determined-looking, 
showed considerable disappointment, and he frowned on all the 
beautiful surroundings, from his perch on the top of a heap of 
‘tailings.’ Perfect stillness, only broken by the subdued clatter 
of the stamper battery behind him, where the hard quartz rock 
was being reduced to a fine powder, which was carried by a rush 
of water over a long series of sloping ‘tables.’ At intervals these 
tables were crossed by lines of copper plates covered with shining 
mercury to catch the fine particles of gold released from its flinty 
bed by the heavy fall of the stampers. After passing over these 
tables the pounded rock was deposited further down hill, the 
water draining rapidly down the foaming race to rejoin the stream 
that had originally supplied it. 

It was on the top of one of these heaps of grey sand or 
powdered rock that Adam was standing, with his heels together, 
his arms akimbo, and his whole body braced erect, as if to meet 
a shock. For there was no denying the claim had turned out ‘a 
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duffer,’ and the result was a severe disappointment. It had taken 
Adam and his mate six weeks to put a drive or burrow into the 
face of the hill with the object of picking up a reef, which showed 
a promising outcrop on the summit. The prospects from this 
outcrop had been most enticing, but the quartz had completely 
changed in character at the point they had reached by the labour 
of six weeks. Still, the reef had given fair prospects on the dish, 
and they had broken out five tons of it, and sent it to the battery 
to be crushed and treated. But the whole five tons had only 
yielded half an ounce of gold, or a value of about thirty shillings. 
This miserable return had just been handed to Adam, who had 
thrust it into his pocket and wandered away to the heap of 
tailings to grasp the new position of affairs. 

The clear brilliancy of the atmosphere seemed to shed a 
beauty of its own overeverything. From Adam’s coign of vantage 
he could see the creamy folds of lustrous mist resting softly 
between the jagged ranges; he could watch the silver torrent of 
the little streamlet leaping from rock to rock as it hurried down 
the deep broken valley to be caught in the grip of the roughly- 
constructed dam that stemmed and deflected the torrent to turn 
the huge wheel of the battery. At his feet he could see the little 
township of Rangatonga, very young and consequently irregular, 
sleeping in the sunshine; with now and then the black figure of 
an inhabitant passing slowly and lazily between the rows of rude 
little wooden buildings. Even the unsightly scars on the 
mountain side, where the pick and shovel had turned out earth 
of many colours—yellow, red, blue, and green—were all softened 
and harmonised by the genial sunshine. The huge, ugly scaffold- 
ing of the water-race, and the corrugated iron of the battery, 
touched by the same magic charm, were blurred out of staring 
distinctness, and became only secondary features in the landscape 
to heighten the beauty of the hills, like a patch on the cheek of 
my lady. And up the rugged track which led from the little 
township he could see the tall form of Barney Ryan, his mate, 
hurrying quickly along to hear the result of the crushing. 

Adam was the brain force of the firm, the muscular develop- 
ment being supplied in the huge person of Barney. But the 
brain force was sorely troubled at having nothing but a heap of 
tailings and half an ounce of gold to display to the astonished 
eyes of the junior member of the firm. Yet that was all the five 
tons had j rodced, though sometimes a very large portion of the 
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gold will pass over the quicksilver without being caught, to be 
swept away and lost in the ‘tailings’; and this generally happens 
when the quartz contains sulphur, or zinc, or some other minerals 
which interfere with the action of the mercury. In these cases 
the tailings are often worked over again, and, when treated with 
care and knowledge, yield most satisfactory results. Could this 
be the case with Adam’s claim? But what did that matter? 
The solid fact was thirty shillings worth of gold for six weeks’ 
hard labour and expectation. 

‘Have they finished the blessed stone yet?’ asked Barney 
from the bottom of the heap; ‘or are ye waitin’ for the retortin’?’ 

Adam turned and looked down at the great red-bearded giant, 
gave a shake of the head, stared blankly up the gully, and tried 
to whistle softly. 

‘Cuss the claim,’ he answered at last; ‘it’s an everlastin’ 
duffer.’ 

‘Yer not sayin’ so?’ exclaimed the sanguine giant. 

‘See here,’ replied Adam, pulling a small chamois leather bag 
out of his pocket, ‘half an ounce of gold for the bloom‘n’ lot.’ 

‘Holy Moses,’ said the disappointed Barney ; ‘another let-me- 
down. How the boys’ll baste me. Niver would have thought it.’ 

Barney never could understand how so many good claims 
went wrong; but his hopes never faltered, and his courage never 
fell. He always lived on the verge of an immense fortune, but 
never got further than the verge, though ke generally made 
enough to keep him supplied with the necessaries of life. This 
last claim, however, had absorbed all the ready money the partners 
had possessed. It had seemed such a certainty, that though the 
drive had taken a much longer time to finish than they had 
anticipated, they had expended pound after pound in the purchase 
of ‘tucker’ until the last sixpence had been parted with. More 
than that—though this did not trouble them—they were in debt 
to the storekeeper, who had allowed them some small credit on 
the understanding that, when the claim turned out well, he would 
be allowed to ‘stand in’ with the partners and share the success 
of their venture. 

‘Should have done as I said,’ remarked Adam at last. ‘Should 
have floated the darned thing in a company when we were two 
feet off the reef. We might have floated it then easy enough; 
but now—the bottom’s tumbled out.’ 

It is but a fair acknowledgment of Adam’s ability, to say that 
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this was the policy he had suggested and tried to initiate. He 
had expatiated on the plausibility of the enterprise when all but 
completed: he had shown how tempting it would be to the 
mining brokers; how eagerly they would have responded to an 
appeal for a little necessary capital to complete the operations ; 
how willingly they would have assisted the enterprise just at the 
last moment, after all the heavy work had been done, in the hope 
of reaping a rich reward almost instantaneously. 

But no amount of clear logic could reason away Barney’s faith 
in the big fortune of the immediate future, and his sanguine 
nature had infected and finally triumphed over the shrewd head 
of his wily partner, who at last gave way and began to fix his 
belief in the ‘ quietness, contintment, and aise’ for the remainder 
of their natural life, which Barney so surely prophesied would be 
reached with the end of their drive. So, instead of disposing of 
the greater part of their interest in the claim to a company, they 
had taken credit from the storekeeper. And now the claim was 
found to be a ‘duffer,’ and there was nothing for the partners. 

‘Ye needn’t be talkin’ about this,’ said Adam slowly at last, 
his face gleaming with the coming solution of a problem which 
his mind had been busily engaged on—the problem of how to 
recover a part of the loss they had made. 

‘It’s that clapper-tongued battery manager ’Il be spreadin’ the 
news far an’ wide,’ returned Barney. 

‘So he will,’ replied Mr. Jellicoe, garnishing his speech with 
some ugly adjectives; ‘ but see here, Barney—the gold is in these 
cussed tailings ;’ and he gave the heap an angry kick as he spoke. 

‘Sure, an’ you're right,’ replied the flushed Irishman, ‘an’ we ‘Il 
sell it to tailing works on the beach—ef they ’ll give us a price.’ 

‘An’ we ‘ll get a price—a long figure, you bet, this stuff pans 
out well—see here!’ 

How could Mr. Jellicoe know this when he had never tried to 
wash the tailings? This speech savoured more of prophecy than 
of ascertained fact. But he caught up a miner’s dish—a flat iron 
basin shaped like a milk-dish—and half filling it from the tailings 
heap, strode down to the water-race which carried off the waste 
water from the battery. Filling up the dish with water, he stirred 
the contents with his hand, shook the dish rapidly from side 
to side and poured off the muddy water. The lighter particles 
of quartz sand were carried away in the stream, and continuing 
the process he soon reduced the material until nothing but the 
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heaviest particles remained in the dish. At each repetition of the 
operation he became more careful, and washed the stuff more 
slowly, but at last only a thimbleful was left in the edge of the 
pan, and was finally scattered over the bottom by a peculiar jerk 
of the wrist well known to experienced miners. The yellow glean 
of gold could be seen in small glittering particles, spread over the 
dark iron bottom of the pan, now almost empty. 

‘Holy Moses!’ exclaimed Barney, ‘it ‘ll go four ounces to the 
ton, an’ that battery manager has put it over the tables 
to get his price from the tailings plant, when we’ve “ cleared.” ’ 

Adam made no reply, but he slowly and carefully washed the 
gold on to the side of the dish, which was provided with depres- 
sions to catch it. Then he poured off the water with the last 
remnants of the dirt, and finally washed the gold gently on to a 
piece of newspaper, where the water drained away and left it. 
After that he enclosed gold, paper, and all, in another piece of 
newspaper, and transferred the whole to his waistcoat pocket. 

‘See here, Barney,’ Adam said at last, ‘it’s our only chance,’ 
and he looked at his partner with a curious expression, half-laugh, 
half-earnest. 

‘Whew!’ whistled Barney, ‘it’s the ould thrick yer meanin’.’ 

What Barney called the ‘ ould thrick’ was a method of insert- 
ing a pinch of gold dust into the prospecting dish, with a view of 
enhancing the probable value of a claim in the eyes of a probable 
purchaser. There are a variety of means by which this may be 
accomplished, but all have the;same end in view, and all are known 
by the technical expression of'* salting.’ 

‘ The old trick, as ye say,’ replied Adam slowly. 

Barney shook his head. ‘ It’s played out long since.’ 

‘See here,’ returned Adam, ‘ we'll do it on a big scale.’ 

‘How do you mean? No, it’s no good.’ 

‘I’m a bit of a thinkin’ chap, at times, Barney, and I’ve got it 
sartin, that the size that ye doa thing has a mighty lot to do 
with the gineral result.’ 

‘It’s wholesale prices, an’ a plump discount yer thinkin’ on ?’ 

‘Not that exactly. Seehere.’ Adam drew himself up, placed 
his hands on his hips, and stared his partner in the face. ‘If I 
“ get into” the storekeeper there for a ten-pound note, and then 
go bust, I’m a blackguard, an’ hangin’s too good for me; but if 
I “get into” a bank for 20,000/., and then go bust and go into 
bankruptcy after carefully providin’ an income for my wife an’ 
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family, the creditors ‘Il hardly keep from cryin’, an’ ‘Il give me a 
present of 1,000/. worth of furniture out of the assets. That’s one,’ 
Adam paused. ‘If I kill one man, l’m run in an’ hung; but if I 
go “Nap” an’ kill twenty thousand men I’m a hero, an’ can get 
drunk three nights a week without serious consequences, So ye 
see it all depends on the size ye do things on.’ 

‘An’ what’s that to do with the claim?’ 

‘It’s the old trick, as you say, Barney, an’ what J say is—if we 
only do it big enough we'll be right. You’ve an’ old “cradle” 
about yer place, an’ we'll do a little washin’ just to make wages 
out of this here claim like.’ 


The following day found the two partners extremely busy. 
Adam had planted his cradle close to the water-race, and Barney 
was bringing down the dirt from the tailings heap in two large 
buckets. The miner’s ‘cradle’ is a wooden box fitted with 
rockers, to enable the process of washing out the gold—the same 
as is performed in the ordinary dish—to be carried out on a 
larger and more wholesale scale. Adam emptied a bucket of tail- 
ings into the ‘ cradle,’ and while he poured on the water, gave the 
box a motion with his foot, in the same way that a mother soothes 
her child to sleep. 

The result was that the dirt was washed away. Had there 
been any gold in it, the metal would have been stopped by the 
‘riffle-bars ’ in the bottom of the ‘ cradle’; but there was none to 
be caught, yet Adam rocked on most contentedly all day long, and 
Barney kept him fully supplied with dirt. 

The next day also the partners worked with a will, without any 
apparent reward. Barney became impatient, and was hardly re- 
strained and kept to the job by his partner, who pointed out that 
several persons had stopped to watch them curiously from a distance. 

The same night Adam was asked in the township if he had 
‘ struck a good thing,’ and he replied by looking very wise, while 
he sadly shook his head. 

In the morning a loafer from the ‘ hotel’ came to where Adam 
was working, and asked him how he was getting on. Jellicoe 
made some short indistinct reply, and went on with his work, pre- 
tending not to notice the stranger. Curiously enough gold made 
its appearance for the first time in the very bucket that he was just 
washing. Not only did it make its appearance, but a large 
quantity was left in the bottom of the cradle, This necessitated 
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that Adam should stop for a minute to scrape the gold out with his 
fingers, and throw it into a small bag that lay half-filled on the 
ground beside him. 

The loafer stared, for the yield was very largé, and stayed to 
see another bucketful washed. Strange to say, this bucket also 
produced about the same quantity of gold as the last; and when 
a third bucketful gave the same result, the loafer drew a breath, 
and passed quickly down the road to spread the good news in the 
little wooden hamlet. Without doubt, Adam and his mate had 
‘struck a real good thing.’ ‘About ’alf an ounce to the bucket,’ 
reported the loafer to the gaping audience at the bar, ‘an’ judging 
from that bag of theirs, they’ve got ten ounces or more.’ 

But he was judging from appearances, which are often 
deceitful. Had he been able to look into the little bag, he would 
have found it contained not gold but sand; while the gold which 
came out of the ‘cradle ’ was not put in the bag as he had foolishly 
imagined, but was thrown by the artful Adam into the bucketful 
next to be operated on. In this manner half an ounce of gold 
may be made to appear to the onlooker as if it were a goodly 
number of ounces. 

Ifowever, the news communicated by the loafer spread like 
wildfire through the little township, and great curiosity was 
expressed in the evening as to the actual results obtained, the 
‘lay’ of the reef, and other mining details. 

‘Makin’ wages,’ was Adam’s quiet cheerful rejoinder to all 
queries. He held his head in the air, however, and his eyes and 
manner conveyed the impression that he was doing a great deal 
better than he liked to express. 

There was quite a succession of visitors to the claim next 
morning, and many were the comments passed on the immense 
yield of these tailings. Not only were the partners congratulated 
on their good luck, but an effort was made to secure a share of it, 
by ‘pegging out’ a claim on the same heap of ‘tailings.’ But this 
Adam had anticipated, and his ‘ pegs’ were found to enclose the 
whole ground. 

Some of the experienced miners, however, shook their heads 
and smiled; free gold, such as was found in the ‘cradle,’ would 
not pass over the mercury in the battery, but would be retained 
and saved ; there must be some ‘ hanky-panky’ work. The store- 
keeper also became solicitous about his account, and claimed a 
share of the new find according to agreement, but without avail. 
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It was noticed also that the partners sold none of the gold to the 
little bank on the main street, and altogether the affair was looked 
upon with considerable suspicion. This feeling was fomented by 
the manager of the battery who, feeling his character at stake, was 
not slow to pronounce the whole business a regular swindle. 

Quite unconcerned, however, the partners worked on. Day 
after day found them busy at the heap of tailings; and as they 
never attempted to sell the claim, but quietly went on with their 
work, suspicion gradually subsided, and ugly rumours died a 
natural death. The little place then began to comment on their 
great good luck, and then to envy them a share of it; but the 
remarks of the unbelieving minority prevented any offer to pur- 
chase being made, as would have been usual under ordinary circum- 
stances, and as had been anticipated by Adam when he laid the plot. 

So far, Adam’s scheme had proved quite unsuccessful: the 
storekeeper was growing more and more uneasy, pressing them 
still oftener for their little account. The position of the partners 
was becoming very precarious, for nothing entails so many incon- 
venient consequences as want of success in carrying out a swindle. 
In a mining community such foolishness may even entail physical 
torments ; tar and feathers are sometimes used to exhibit a proper 
sense of the value of correct ethical views; but success in such a 
venture provides wings—if no feathers—and is absolutely essen- 
tial to escape the penalties. 

Undaunted, however, the partners worked on. As Adam said, 
‘there are always fools,’ and a‘ profitable fool’ might turn up at 
any moment. And so it happened, for at last there came up the 
road a Chinaman, who stood to watch Adam scoop out the gold, 
time after time, and apparently transfer it to the swelling bag. 
The eyes of the Celestial twinkled. 

‘Welly good,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you makee monee?’ 

‘Not much in it, John,’ returned Adam, ‘ we’re makin’ wages ;’ 
and he lifted the little bag, and shook the contents down. 

‘You makee wages? Eh? You sellee ?’ queried John. 

‘You buy, John?’ asked Adam. 

‘How muchee? Me buyee—yes, me buyee ?’ 

At last the bargain was struck, and the trio proceeded down- 
hill to the Rangatonga Hotel to complete the transaction. Then 
Adam ‘ shouted ’—which is to say, called for drinks and paid for 
them—and John Chinaman departed leaving fifty pounds, the price 
paid for the claim and the tailings heap, in the brown, lean hands 
of the smiling Adam. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AbaM and his partner Barney had notions of conscience, thouga 
these appurtenances worked very defectively when financial mat- 
ters were under consideration. Barney was the kindest-hearted 
man on the Rangatonga diggings. If a comrade’s child was left 
fatherless, if a mate was crushed by a fall of rock, if even an old 
acquaintance should turn up one morning very much ‘down on 
his luck,’ Barney was naturally the first person in the township 
who would be appealed to for monetary assistance. The open- 
handed impulsive Irishman had numerous friends and well-wishers, 
and whenever his name was mentioned it was received with a 
panegyric on the splendid qualities of his warm heart. The con- 
clusion of these plaudits, however, was invariably a warning ; some 
recollection of a shady transaction was whispered. ‘Smart man, 
Barney Ryan, take my “ straight tip,” don’t buy any of his claims 
unless you're sartin what you’re buyin’ ;’ such was always the con- 
clusion of a biographical sketch of Barney. 

Adam was a general favourite also. Je possessed a species of 
dry caustic humour, greatly relished in mining circles. He was 
full of chat and stories, and could talk against any other man in 
the township, while he never omitted to ‘shout’ most generously 
whenever he struck a good claim or disposed of a good bargain. 
Qualities such as these invariably attract friends in all stages of 
society. 

The afternoon that saw the bargain struck with John China- 
man was a fortunate one for the thirsty souls who crowded the 
smoky bar-room of the Rangatonga Hotel. Adam felt greatly 
elated with the luck of selling toa Chinaman. Had any of the 
European miners purchased the heap of tailings and the claim, it 
would have become necessary that the partners should disappear 
from the scene. But it did not matter about John. He was a 
stranger, and they had taken him in; and it was a matter for 
sincere congratulation that the astute member of the Mongolian 
race had met someone more than a match for him. Yes, Adam 
was at his best that evening. The storekeeper had been paid, 
and though he had expressed a little astonishment at the partners 
selling such a good claim, when he received a knowing wink from 
Adam he had burst into a fit of laughter. 

The whole of Rangatonga was soon in full pozsession of the 
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facts, the storekeeper having no small pleasure in recounting 
such an exquisite joke to his numerous customers and hangers- 
round, 

‘«¢ Why did ye sell such a good claim?” says I,’ he repeated 
to each new listener, ‘and Adam just gave me a blooming wink; 
nearly bust myself with laughing—it’s the “ straight tip” I’m 
giving you, and them blooming two ’ave had the Chinese.’ 

There was naturally considerable curiosity manifested the 
same evening in the bar-room as to the fuller details ; and when 
the partners made their appearance, question after question, more 
or less pointed, was made in regard to the sale of the claim. 
Adam could not be induced, however, until well on in the even- 
ing’s carousal, to admit the soft impeachment of being too much 
fora Chinaman. When at last he did so, the general amusement 
was much increased, and the partners received a species of silent 
hero-worship in deference to their astuteness and cleverly devised 
vyuse de guerre. There was also a feeling that John Chinaman 
had succumbed to a temptation which had proved ineffectual in 
provoking the township into speculation; and this added greatly 
to the general satisfaction. If we see a man generally considered 
more astute than ourselves fall a victim to a speculation which we 
have carefully avoided, we are conscious of a gentle humming of 
self-applause, of a sense of swelling pride in our own foresight 
and good common sense ; and it argued well for the general intel- 
ligence of Rangatonga township, that the population had proved 
itself superior to wiles which even cunning John had found to be 
deadly—for if he had not found out his mistake yet, he would do 
so early the following morning. 

And what about poor John? Did no one think how long it 
had taken the patient, long-suffering individual—who stared 
about him with those strange, deep, far-lit eyes of his, that 
seemed to miss nothing worth remarking—did no one consider 
how long it had taken him to scrape together the fifty pounds he 
had just parted with for a useless claim? Hard-working, hard- 
living, mean to miserliness, and dirty because he could never 
allow himself time to be cleanly, John could not expect to find 
many friends amongst the European population. They had at 
least traditions—often nothing more—of belonging to a higher 
scale of civilisation. Then John had very bad habits: he smoked 
opium, and played a game of chance called by the absurd name of 
‘fan tan.’ What could be expected from a man like that? Had 
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he got beastly drunk three times a week, like a decent Christian, 
some people might have felt sorry for him. But to render him- 
self insensible by the use of opium was to put himself outside the 
pale of sympathy, and enable the inebriated Anglo-Saxon to regard 
him with utter scorn, Yet it is a hard thing to lose one’s 
savings—just as hard for him who smokes opium as for him who 
drinks potato spirit under the notion that it is good old High- 
land whisky. 

‘S’elp me Bob, I'll go an’ see the bloomin’ Chinaman “ makee 
wagee ” out of these ’ere bloomin’ tailings !’ was the final expression 
of one of the company, received with roars of laughter as it slowly 
dispersed at eleven o’clock in obedience to the Licensing Act and 
the summons of the sleepy barman. 

Sure enough the next morning found a small crowd watching 
John’s operations with suppressed amusement. It was strange, 
they thought, he should waste so much time over the claim. He 
ought to have discovered its value by this time, and completed 
the general amusement by throwing it up in disgust. But no, he 
still hung on, and had collected some dry titree for the purpose 
of making a fire. He could not intend to live there, for his hut 
was down at the lower end of the township. Yet he lit the fire, 
produced a frying-pan, and after carefully propping it over the 
flame, proceeded to fry a portion of the tailings. When the con- 
tents of the pan became slightly warm, he sprinkled a white sub- 
stance over them, and urged the fire underneath. A thick white 
smoke resulted, which slowly rose and floated over the spectators, 
now so thoroughly interested that they drew nearer and nearer to 
John’s fire. Foratime the heavy sulphurous fumes made the 
eyes of the onlookers water freely, and caused a burning sensation 
in the back of their throats. But the smoke grew thinner and 
thinner as the heat of the fire grew greater, and at last the 
frying-pan and its contents were glowing with a dull red heat. 
John stirred the tailings with a stick until the last vestige of 
smoke had disappeared, then lifting the frying-pan, he carried it 
down to the edge of the water, close to the side of the deserted 
‘cradle.’ 

The curiosity of the spectators was now very intense, and they 
crowded up to John to ascertain the result. After dipping the 
frying-pan into the water until it was cool enough to be easily 
handled, John proceeded to wash out the contents in the usual 
way. The fine sand of the tailings passed away in muddy water, 
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and at last there was left in the pan a heap of shining white 
metal about half the size of your fist. The metal shone and 
glistened under the clear water, and the little crowd of loafers 
grew closer and closer round John. As the washing was com- 
pleted, John looked up at the nearest of the company and smiled 
—such a queer, quaint, ancient, yet child-like smile, at once 
seducing and self-satisfied. 

‘You savey ?’ he said. ‘You savey? Silvee, Silvee!’ Then 
he nodded and smiled, and nodded and smiled again. The 
assembled audience gave a grunt of surprise. All of them under- 
stood the finding of gold in its free state, but none of them had 
any knowledge of silver or its various ores. John became quite 
communicative, and taking one of the company to the heap of 
tailings, picked up a handful and said,— 

* Heavee, you savey!’ which was to say that the stuff was of 
great weight. It was certainly both heavy and black, a bluish- 
grey black sand produced by pulverising the quartz. ‘ Welly 
good,’ said John smiling again, as he handed a portion to the 
loafer, and then returned to scoop the metal out of the frying- 
pan. 

The loafer carried his handful of stuff to the assayer at the 
bank in the little township, and next day Rangatonga was ringing 
with the news that John Chinaman had struck a splendid new 
find. The assayer had pronounced the quartz sand to contain 
sulphide of silver, and to give a return equal to 2,000 ounces of 
silver to the ton of quartz. 

‘Just my bloomin’ luck,’ said Barney Ryan; ‘I’m always 
backing the second horse—whinever there’s a second horse to 
back.’ 

His partner, who was the recipient of this piece of philosophic 
confidence, was silent, but his thoughts were none of the plea- 
santest. It was extremely gratifying to his powers of diplomacy 
to get an advantage over John Chinaman, but it was exasperating 
to find this advantage to be a mere delusion, that in place of 
selling a bad claim for a long price, he had sold a fortune for an 
old song; that, instead of being intellectually superior to the 
Chinaman, John had proved himself so immensely superior to Adam 
Jellicoe as to purchase for merely a nominal figure a claim which 
‘the cuss’ must have known all the time to be extremely 
valuable. 

The population of Rangatonga, also, had become very sarcastio, 
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and it was galling to a man possessed of a considerable fund of 
caustic humour—often indulged in most freely at the expense of 
the bystanders—to be subjected to the torrent of jibes and 
laughter that met Jellicoe and his partner on every hand. This 
was a very uncomfortable state of matters, and Adam’s feelings 
goaded him on to attempt some remedy; but what the remedy 
was, or in what direction he could look for it, took some consider- 
able thought to ascertain. One thing Adam made up his mind to, 
however—he must get the better of that Chinaman, or disappear 
altogether from Rangatonga. 


CHAPTER III. 


TEN days subsequent to the Chinaman’s discovery the rain had 
set in heavily again. The main street of the embryo metropolis 
—for all gold-mining towns have in their infancy the usual visions 
of youth—was converted into the bed of a shallow stream. The 
streamlet of the gully had swollen to three times the usual size, 
and the mud was so slimy and liquid that nothing but the exer- 
cise of extreme care prevented one from being swallowed up bodily 
in its treacherous black depths. Indeed, there was a huge hole 
on a small flat at the lower end of the township where, according 
to tradition, a horseman had disappeared; nothing having been 
found of the horse or the rider save a button off the top of the 
man’s cap, and three hairs froin the tail of his steed. But the 
population of Rangatonga took all these little inconveniences 
pleasantly enough. They lived in hope—a very pleasant style of 
life—and saw vividly, in the immediate future, beautifully graded 
roads, with gutters and asphalt side-paths all complete, and lined 
with magnificent streets whose shops were only a trifle smaller 
than the celebrated Whiteley’s. ' 

And all this magnificent future was due to the discovery of 
silver made by an intelligent Chinese. No doubt it had been 
rather a sore disappointment that so valuable a discovery had not 
been made by a member of the European races. It would have 
been most satisfactory if a Briton had made it, but a Frenchman 
or a German, or a Swede, or even a Maori, would have been greatly 
to be preferred over that yellow, almond-eyed Celestial. However, 
the result on the future of the township would be immense, 
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despite the nationality of the discoverer; and, moreover, there 
was a rumour abroad that the mine had been acquired by British 
miners, and if this was true the stain had been removed, and 
nothing was wanting to complete the satisfaction of the in- 
habitants in the new find. 

So there was a goodly company gathered in the bar-room of 
the Rangatonga Hotel that evening. The roar of conversation 
was loud and unceasing, the calls on the barman very frequent, 
and each newcomer, as he pushed open the swinging doors and 
wiped his face and beard dripping with the heavy rain, was re- 
ceived by his own particular circle with noisy sounds of jubila- 
tion. Mine host—a tall, bronzed, lean-cheeked man, with a short 
white beard of Shakspearian cut, and a tall white hat perched on 
the back of his head—stood with his hands in his trousers pockets 
while he related to a select coterie his experiences of other his- 
torical finds—such as Sandhurst, Ballarat, and Gabriel’s Gully— 
where he had been mining, before he gave up the pick and dish 
and settled down into ‘mercantile’ life by building and opening 
the Rangatonga Hotel. 

‘A grand thing,’ he was saying; ‘ it’ll just make this place— 
you bet it will! It’s a peculiar sort of thing; there no saying 
where a discovery like this here sulphid, or sulphide, or whatever- 
you-like-to-call-it of silver will stop. The chances are the whole 
of those blessed hills are full of the stuff, only none of them knew 
anything about it; but I'll guarantee, now that they’ve spotted 
what it is, theyll soon drop on it in another direction —you bet 
they will!’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. McDougall ; good evening, sir,’ continued 
mine host, as he advanced through the crowd of listeners to 
receive the principal mining broker. ‘ Splendid news this of this 
here sulpit of silver—set this place agoing like steam! The 
room’s all ready for the meeting; I’ve had a roaring fire made; 
paper, pens, ink, all complete. Anything you want, you know, 
Mr. McDougall-—just let me know. Youw’re a little before time, 
but the boys ’ll be here directly.’ 

Mr. Roderick McDougall had a great idea that he was very 
dignified, and a sneaking sort of feeling that other people did not 
think so. His dignity had to be carefully nursed, so as to assume 
its largest and most imposing effects. But it was difficult to 
appear dignified in a worn shiny black coat and a pair of limp 
tweed inexpressibles, which showed signs of frequent washings 
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and had faded into a dull neutral tint. His tall white hat was 
perched most correctly on the top of his head, and, along with a 
pair of eye-glasses, suspended by a black cord when not in actual 
use, expressed the dignified aspirations of the owner in a 
thoroughly artistic manner. He had a pursy, fat face, without a 
trace of humour in it, and one had an idea, in looking at him, 
that at some remote period he had been addicted to the pleasures 
of Bacchus. This bacchanalian period, however, had long since 
passed away, and its existence could only be traced by a slight 
puffiness and discolouration of the nose and a few extinct pimples. 

‘A great find this silver racket, Mr. McDougall,’ said mine 
host, returning to the main theme of conversation, and addressing 
the mining broker with considerable deference—for the wily host 
knew and carefully respected everybody’s weakness, whether for 
cards or liquor or dignity—*‘ No sayin’ where it'll end. I believe 
we're in for a right good thing—and none too soon! Bless me! 
I’ve been waiting for something like this to turn up ever since 
I came here three years back. The only thing is, will it get into 
right hands? If the bloomin’ Chinaman 

He was interrupted by Mr. McDougall, who held up his 
double eye-glass in a dignified style, as if he wished to be allowed 
to insert a phrase or two in the torrent of words that raced from 
the lips of mine host. 

‘I think we may arrange matters,’ he said slowly and gently, 
but with a broad Scotch accent; ‘in fact, I believe—that is, I 
understand—that negotiations—negotiations are in progress 
which will eventuate in the claim being worked by the in- 
habitants of Rangatonga.’ 

‘Glad to hear you say so,’ rattled off mine host, as if his 
tongue resented a moment’s inactivity. ‘It ‘ud be a howling 
pity if the first silver claim—for, mind you, I look on this find 
only as a preliminary canter like—should be held by a bloomin’ 
Chinaman, when there is 

McDougall’s eye-glasses rose again, like an arm of a semaphore, 
to signal silence. 

‘Oh, but we’re not going to allow that sort of thing—if we 
can help it, you know—if we can help it. It will all depend on 
the meeting to-night, but I anticipate—we ’ll manage to square 
up matters satisfactorily for all parties—for all parties, you know.’ 
The speaker smiled round the company most benignly, but with 
a slight air of mystery. 
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Further conversation was rendered impossible by the entrance 
of Adam, with his partner, Barney Ryan, and a little crowd of the 
élite of Rangatonga, including the storekeeper. On their arrival, 
the meeting was at once proceeded with, the preliminaries were 
soon disposed of, and Mr. McDougall, placing his white hat most 
ceremoniously on the table before him, proceeded to make a 
statement. 

‘I’m happy to say, gentlemen,’ he said slowly, while he 
emphasised his remarks with the horn eye-glasses, and just touched 
the table with the fingers of his disengaged hand—‘ I’m happy to 
say that, for the credit of Rangatonga, this new silver claim is to 
be worked by ourselves. After some considerable negotiation, 
Mr. Adam Jellicoe has bought the claim back again—for we all 
of us are aware it was his once—for 150/. (Hear, hear.) I have 
undertaken to form a company in the usual way, and most of the 
shares have been subscribed for already, but a few remain to be 
taken up.’ 

Here he produced a list of signatures, and the remaining 
shares were allotted in the room, much to the satisfaction of Mr. 
McDougall. 

‘It is evident now to anyone,’ he said, ‘that the foundations 
of the prosperity of Rangatonga have been laid. Things have 
been a little dull here lately, and I venture to suggest—just to 
suggest—that the new claim be called “ The Silver Lining.”’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ from the circle of rough brown-bearded faces. 

Mr. McDougall paused for a breath. 

‘I say, Bossie,’ shouted one of the younger members of the 
company ; but the dignified broker was under way again. 

‘The company has been formed in the usual way—twenty 
thousand shares of a pound each, nil paid up, and I do not think 
the calls will be large, if they are necessary. You see ’—here he 
became impressive—‘ the original proprietors have done a great 
deal of work, and the reef has only to be opened up and treated 
in a suitable manner. There’s only one other matter I’ve got to 
mention. That is that the original proprietors have agreed to 
take five thousand shares for their rights, and I consider the 
company have got the property at a very low figure.’ 

He sat down, and conversation became general. 

‘I say, Bossie,’ broke in the younger member again, ‘did the 
assayer get his test from the reef?’ 

‘Well, no,’ replied McDougall; ‘it was considered desirable, 
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in view of the negotiations, to close the mouth of the drive; but 
now the bargain with the Chinaman has been concluded I shall 
see that tests are at once taken from the reef, although you may 
say the tailings are just as good for the purpose, and they show a 
return of 2,000 ounces of silver to the ton.’ 

It had been Adam’s notion to close the drive from the China- 
man, quickly effected in the rainy weather by a few strokes with 
the pick, which caused a heavy fall of earth at the entrance. So 
the meeting, after hearing Adam’s explanation of the difficulties 
he had experienced in coming to terms with that Chinaman, 
dispersed well satisfied. 

All the next day the town was in a fierce state of excitement. 
The shares in the new company were quoted at increasing values 
every hour, and as there was no disposition to sell on the part of 
the fortunate holders, the premium soon rose to ten shillings per 
share. A few shares were transferred at that price, and the ex- 
citement redoubled. Township allotments were now inquired for, 
and the prices for a foot frontage to the main street rose enor- 
mously in a few hours. Rangatonga was on the eve of an 
enormous ‘ boom,’ and the knowing ones were preparing for its 
arrival. 

The only individual who did not participate in the glorious 
visions of prosperity was poor John Chinaman, who, strange to say, 
had taken the steamer and departed. It may have been that 
150/. constitutes an enormous fortune, or at least a competency 
in the land of his birth; or it may have been that he was dis- 
gusted at making such a poor bargain, and felt envious; but 
whatever may have been his reasons, he shook the mud of Ranga- 
tonga from his feet, and left fur pastures new. 

Some light, however, was cast on his motives when, after a 
day’s work, the drive was reopened, and the assayer provided with 
a sample of the reef for a report. This report set forth that the 
reef contained a trace of gold and no silver, and its publication 
crushed all the visions of prosperity, and made most of the specu- 
lators feel distinctly ill. Further samples and reports but con- 
firmed the first, and, in place of a vigorous ‘ boom,’ Rangatonga 
awoke to the fact that nothing but dismal dejection awaited it in 
the immediate future. And such proved to be the case, for further 
examination showed the heap of tailings to have been heavily 
‘salted,’ not, as would have been usual, with gold dust, but with 
—QOh, John, John! what thievish tricks these abominable yellow- 
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skinned Celestials are capable of !—it was salted with sulphide of 
silver. Where he got the sulphide of silver was never ascertained, 
but the assayer, who has great scientific knowledge, suggested 
that he might have produced it from the coin of the realm by the 
use of acids and other ungodly materials. The same assayer also 
calculated that two pounds’ worth of silver coin would have been 
requisite to produce the amount of silver found on the top of the 
tailings heap, for that was the only place where silver was ever 
found in the Rangatonga district. 

And after John had disappeared, two others disappeared also. 
Adam and his partner found they were not making wages, while 
the sneers of the disappointed population were very pointed and 
consequently painful. There was also a bill for 150/. coming due 
in a month’s time, given by Adam in consideration of money 
advanced for the purchase of the ‘Silver Lining Ciaim.’ Alto- 
gether, ‘ matters was mixed,’ as Adam said, so he and his partner 
withdrew from the confusion. 

It is summer-time now, and Rangatonga sleeps again in the 
yellow sunshine, and sleeps more soundly than ever. The battery 
is still munching down quartz, and there is still a languid busi- 
ness transacted in the township. Mine host still stands in the 
bar-room with his hands in his trousers pockets and his white hat 
on the back of his head, and if you call there and ‘ shout’ for 
him, you may hear from his own lips the story of the deceitful 
Chinaman, and how he robbed the peaceful inhabitants in the 
metropolis of the future Rangatonga, 











THE ENTERTAINER. 


THE entertainer’s art, trivial as it may appear, is really the quint- 
essence of the drama; for in its most orthodox shape it is inde- 
pendent of dresses, scenery, and what is called facial ‘ make-up.’ 
These things the performer seems to supply from his own intel- 
lectual ‘ properties ;’ or rather, when his powers are of a very vivid 
kind, he leaves the impression that such things are superfluous 
or intrusive. With the skilful entertainer before us, holding us 
with his vivacious eye, making his mobile features express, not 
imitate, the twists and oddities of character—playing on his 
voice as on an instrument, we are beguiled by his cunning, and 
fancy that the tapestries of life and character are being unrolled 
before us. This sort of show, therefore, has always enjoyed 
favour ; and the listeners, being in direct contact with their host, 
naturally feel a partiality or goodwill for the amiable being who, for 
some two long hours or so, devotes himself to their entertainment. 
This favourite pastime has taken various shapes, being moulded 
according to the ‘ form and pressure of the time.’ When it is of 
the first class, nothing gives more genuine pleasure—a pleasure 
compounded of an admiration of the performer's gifts and of the 
diverting quips and humours which he displays. 

In the last century a leading portion of the actor’s equipment 
was mimicry—too eften mimicry of his brethren. But dog should 
not eat dog. Even Garrick descended to this. vote, a licensed 
free lance, who made a living by taking off public personages in 
his comedies and entertainments, was perhaps the greatest show- 
man of the age, and, from his great powers of wit, vivacity, reck- 
lessness and unscrupulousness, maintained his hold upon his 
admirers until his death. Personality is perhaps the greatest 
attraction known to the stage. In our time, happily, it is not 
tolerated at all, though many will recall what unbounded enjoy- 
ment and interest was excited by the piece which, years ago, drew 
all London to the little Court Theatre, ‘The Ilappy Land,’ in 
which three members of the Government were introduced. But 
the exhibition, which was not an ill- natured one, was speedily put 
down.’ 
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ln 1747 Foote arranged an entertainment at 
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market Theatre called ‘The Diversions of the Morning,’ which 
had extraordinary success; nearly all the characters were rude 
portraits of personages well known on town. The public rushed 
to see, but as he also performed the regular drama in an unlicensed 
theatre the authorities interfered. He then thought of a rather 
colourable device to elude the law: ‘Mr. Foote begs the favour 
of his friends to come and drink a dish of chocolate with him; 
and he hopes there will be a great deal of comedy and some 
joyous spirits; he will endeavour to make the morning as divert- 
ing as possible. Tickets for this entertainment to be had at St. 
George’s Coffee House, Temple Bar, without which no person will 
be admitted. N.B.—Sir Dilbery Dibble and Lady Froth have 
absolutely promised.’ It was found impossible to suppress this 
sort of performance, and Mr. Foote’s ‘show’ became the rage. 
His plan was to introduce a number of young performers whom he 
affected to be instructing for the stage, rehearsing with them, and 
making sarcastic remarks on the leading writers, politicians, &c., 
of the day. 

Emboldened by success he presently changed the season of 
performance to the night time, and called it ‘giving Tea.’ Later 
he held an ‘ Auction of pictures,’ another framework, in which he 
introduced well-known characters, such as ‘Orator’ Henley, and 
the magistrate who had made himself active in ‘putting down’ 
his show. 

Foote, who in the way of ridicule spared nobody, seems to 
have been himself most sensitive and thin-skinned when any 
liberties were taken with him. It is amusing to find that he was 
to suffer acutely from an obscure parasite whom he himself had 
instructed in the art—Tate Wilkinson, a forward, clever lad, one 
of the ‘ supers’ at Drury Lane, who had been exhibited by him on 
the stage as ‘a pupil.’ This youth had an extraordinary talent 
for low mimicry, and was encouraged by his employer to exhibit 
it. One night at the Dublin Theatre, after giving his imitation 
of Mrs. Woffington, he was greeted with so much applause that 
he was on the instant tempted to an imprudent step. ‘A sudden 
thought,’ he tells us, ‘occurred. I felt all hardy, all alert, all 
nerve, and immediately advanced six steps: and before I spoke I 
received the full testimony of true imitation. The master, as he 
was called, sat on the stage at the same time. I repeated twelve 
or fourteen lines of the very Prologue he had spoken that night, 
and, before Mr. Foote, presented his own self, his manner, his 
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voice, his oddities, and so exactly hit that the glee and pleasure 
it gave may be easily conceived to see and hear the mimic 
mimicked. The suddenness of the action tripped up his audacity 
so much that he, with all his effrontery, sat foolish, wishing to 
appear equally pleased with the audience, but knew not how to 
play that difficult part.’ A graphic picture. The jackal became 
a thorn in the greater mimic’s side. He early appropriated the 
entertainment, and travelled over the kingdom, ‘ giving Tea ’ every- 
where, and ‘ taking off,’ in his vulgar way, his late master and the 
leading actors. 

After Foote, who has been absurdly called ‘the English Aristo- 
phanes,’ a humorous song-writer named George Alexander 
Steevens devised a very original species of entertainment. When 
the curtain rose, or the scene was ‘drawn,’ the audience saw 
before them a table with a vast number of heads or busts. The 
entertainer then came forward and delivered what was called a 
‘Lecture on Heads;’ and, taking one of the specimens in his 
hand, would illustrate it with a number of satirical observations on 
politicians, authors, &c. Thus he would begin, ‘Here we have 
the head of a divine,’ &c. The lecture ‘on Heads’ obtained 
great celebrity, was printed in a volume, passed through many 
editions, and was thought exquisitely humorous; though, on 
reading it over now, it seems much laboured, rather jejune, and 
tedious. 

There was a roystering actor, Lee Lewes, who enjoys a sort of 
fame from his having been selected by Goldsmith to ‘ create’ the 
part of Young Marlow, a jovial being and a teller of convivial stories, 
which, when published later in four volumes, read ineptly enough. 
The dramatic’ story seemed to be the form then in demand for 
this kind of entertainment, in which various characters were con- 
trasted, and a dialogue kept up, the whole concluding with some 
boisterous situation. No doubt the applause of the supper table 
suggested the sort of article that would suit a larger audience. 
One of Lee Lewes’s most effective scenes was his account of a dia- 
logue between Garrick and Lord Orrery, on the subject of Mossop 
the actor. Garrick’s vanity, it was known, was so sensitive that 
it could be played on artfully, and Lord Orrery, for his own and 
his lady’s amusement, would noisily extol the actor’s voice to pro- 
voke Garrick’s dissent ; after which the nobleman would abruptly 
and cordially change his view, and abuse Mossop heartily. Thus 
he would loudly extol Mossop’s voice, and when Garrick hesitated 
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or doubted, the other would declare that ‘he roared like a bull.’ 
‘We always called him Bull-Mossop.’ 

It may be doubted if any of the tribe met with so disastrous 
a blow as this ‘son of Momus.’ In 1788 he set off for India 
with the view of giving his entertainment before the nabobs 
and residents in general. The moment he arrived he was 
sent for by Mr. Hay, Secretary to the Governor-General, and 
courteously, but peremptorily, told that he would not be permitted 
to give any entertainment whatever while in the country, and 
further must return at once in the very vessel that brought him 
out. It seems that he had embarked without obtaining the leave 
of the Company to land on their territory. This was a terrible 
blow to the unhappy mummer, who may have been six or eight 
months on the voyage. He addressed a memorial to Lord Corn- 
wallis, who deplored his hard fate and sent him a handsome sola- 
tium of 1,000 rupees, which was accepted. 

Charles Dibdin, Incledon, aud other popular singers also gave 
‘entertainments.’ Incledon, for a time, joined his talents with 
those of Mathews, and the pair travelled about the kingdom 
together. But the most successful of these showmen was Ban- 
nister, one of Garrick’s ‘ school,’ as it was called, and an actor of 
much reputation. One morning in 1807 he rushed in to George 
Colman, carrying a huge bundle of songs, recitations, humorous 
stories, &c., which he wished his lively friend to fashion into an 
‘entertainment.’ Colman had just planned a week of delicious 
lethargy and idleness, but he cheerfully accepted the task, and in 
a few days had reduced the mass of inchoate drolleries into form. 
It had become ‘ Bannister’s Budget,’ which the actor at once took 
into the country with extraordinary success. It appears to have 
been a medley of detached stories, songs, recitations, and ‘odds 
and ends’ of all kinds. One item, for instance, was entitled 
‘Two Ways of Telling a Story;’ the survivor of a shipwreck was 
supposed to relate all the horrors of the scene in the most dramatic 
way, the storm, the roaring of the billows, the imminent destruc- 
tion, rescue, &c.; a ‘Jack Tar’ then gave his account, but in a 
light, careless, unconcerned fashion, as though the whole were a 
joke. There was a gruesome, grotesque tale of some length 
called ‘The Superannuated Sexton,’ with such characters as Doctors 
Doublechops and Lank Jaws. He would also describe—to great 
applause—his first introduction, as a youth aspiring to the stage, 
to Mr. Garrick, He found the great man shaving, his chin 
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covered with soap-suds. The actor bade him ‘ never mind,’ but 
recite a speech from Hamlet, say ‘ Angels and ministers of grace,’ 
&e. During the recitation Garrick is described as stropping or 
lathering, or ‘ taking himself by the nose,’ with grotesque effect. 
At the close ‘he turned quick on me, and thrusting his half shaved 
face close to mine, exclaimed in a tone of ridicule, “ Angels and 
ministers of grace, yaw—waw—waw!” then finished his opera- 
tion, and putting on his wig, good-naturedly said, ‘Come, young 
gentleman, eh? Let us see what we can do,” then recited the 
whole speech in his best style. Bannister was summoned by the 
King to give his show at Windsor, and a number of the nobility 
were invited. He was naturally a little nervous, when the good- 
humoured Princess Sophia said, to reassure him, ‘You are 
frightened: I declare, if you don’t do it well, Z shall hiss you, Mr. 
Bannister!’ 

Our modern peripatetics who have their shrewd ‘agents in 
advance ’ to prepare the ground and secure ‘ dates,’ would smile 
at the careless, unbusinesslike ways of these early pioneers. 
Bartley, a fellow-actor, used to relate how, when attending one of 
Bannister’s performances at the Rooms in Edinburgh, he was 
requested, on coming out, by his friend to take up the money 
from the door-keepers. He was disappointed to find that the 
whole sum only came to 90/. ‘Pooh!’ said the easy-going Ban- 
nister, ‘if Iam pleased why not you?’ They met some men on 
the staircase who, it seems, were stationed at the other entrances, 
and had 60/. more to give them. Bannister declared that but for 
his friend he would have gone away without it. The results of 
‘the Budget’ were indeed so satisfactory, that though Colman 
declined remuneration the actor insisted on releasing him from a 
bond for 700/. as a token of his gratitude. It must be said, how- 
ever, that neither party would have gained or lost by the transac- 
tion, as the impecunious Colman, who spent the chief portion of 
his days within the Rules of the King’s Bench, would never have 
dreamed of repaying it, or any other obligation. 

Mathews the Elder was one of the most versatile and accom- 
plished men that have adorned the stage. He had a boundless 
store of devices, his talents for comedy and mimicry contributing 
much to the gaiety of his generation. In fact, his stores of 
‘harmless pleasure’ were of a marvellous kind. He was a most 
delightful companion—vivacious, ‘incompressible,’ like Foote— 
an affectionate father ‘and husband, while his letters are truly 
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admirable for their liveliness, genuineness, and graphic style. 
His power of ventriloquism, and of disguising his features and 
figure—not by mechanical art, but by sheer mental effort—were 
extraordinary and unusual; witness that ‘Mr. Pennyman’ who 
was perpetually found behind the scenes, plaguing everybody, 
though his doorkeepers were on the watch not to admit him. At 
table friends would find themselves annoyed by a quarrelsome 
stranger, who would appear and disappear ina marvellous and all 
but supernatural way. It was not surprising that he should have 
utilised these gifts for the public diversion and his own profit. 
After some slight experiments, in the year 1808 he determined 
to make the venture, employing James Smith, one of the authors 
of ‘The Rejected Addresses,’ to furnish him with an entertainment. 
This was the first of a long series supplied by the same ‘ eminent 
hand,’ who was assisted by Poole, the author of ‘Paul Pry.’ The 
form was usually the same—a journey in a mail coach or in a 
diligence—literally a ‘vehicle’ for introducing the varied humours 
of the performer—with many grotesque or eccentric passages. 
‘The Mail Coach’ was long popular, the whole incidents of such 
a journey being humorously described. 

An adroit manager—one of the Arnold managerial family 
which still holds the Lyceum—had suggested to him this mode of 
utilising his talents, and now induced him to mortgage his services 
to him for a term of years. The thoughtless player, dazzled by the 
prospect of a fixed income, signed and sealed with a light heart, 
and in due course made his appearance at a London theatre. His 
success was extraordinary; nothing so novel, so exhilarating, had 
been seen for manyaday. The bill set forth ‘he will exhibit an 
entire new entertainment, consisting of songs, recitations, imita- 
tions, ventriloquism, entitled “The Mail Coach, or Rambles in 
Yorkshire.” Part I. Recitations, introductory address; general 
improvement in the conveyance of live lumber as exemplified in 
the progress of the Heavy Coach, light coach, and mail ; whimsical 
description of an expedition to Brentford. Song, “ Mail Coach.” 
Recitation: description of the Passengers; Lisping Lady; 
Frenchman. Song, ‘‘ Twenty-four Lord Mayors’ Shows.” Mr. and 
Mrs.‘Nicky Numskull; cross-examination of a Pig. Song, “The 
Assizes.”’ 

It will be seen from this programme that the shape of these 
entertainments has been somewhat conserved to our day—alterna- 
tions of song and speech, more or less formal, Mathews always 
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stood behind a little table, on which were two shaded candles, 
whilst an accompanyist sat at a piano. He relied almost entirely 
on his facial expression to produce changes, though he would 
sometimes hurriedly wrap a handkerchief round his head to simu- 
late an old lady. Later, however, he introduced dresses, and 
became what is called ‘a quick-change artist ’—a descent into a 
lower walk of business. What astonished his audience was the 
elegance, airiness, and buoyancy of the whole performance—the 
variety of talents displayed. They would hear a conversation 
between five different persons—a valet talking witb a child, a 
butler, the housekeeper, &c. The success was immense, the 
crowds enormous. But presently the much-followed performer 
discovered that he had sold himself at a deplorably low price. 
The bond which he had so recklessly signed was full of penalties 
and forfeitures; he had placed himself, with all his talents, 
faculties, and powers, at the disposal of a master. This, however, 
he had done ‘ with his eyes open ;’ it was a speculative transac- 
tion, and, had there been failure, the manager would have been 
bound. He was not, however, pitiless, and consented to a liberal 
revision of the arrangement. There are a few rare veteran 
playgoers—notably the amiable genial Mr. Fladgate, the father 
of the Garrick Club—who can recall Mathews and his pleasant 
exhibitions. It is curious to think that we have among us still 
one who has seen ane talked with Kemble and Siddons and also 
with Irving. 

After Mathews a change seems to have come over the style of 
these entertainments. During the past forty or fifty years they 
have reverted to the old form. They exhibited more finesse and 
delicacy, more refinement of character, and are, indeed, addressed 
to a superior description of audiences. This is no doubt owing 
to the disappearance of the old farce, which seems to have alto- 
gether ‘gone out.’ Much more was required from the imper- 
sonator, who found dramatic aid in his piano, at which he sat 
and over which his fingers strayed, and from which he only occa- 
sionally rose. It became for him a second, even more eloquent, 
voice. 

Perhaps the first of these reformers was the inimitable John 
Parry, who was a comic song writer rather than an entertainer, 
and he seems to have adopted this mode of exhibition with a view 
of introducing his songs to notice. These were sung in private 
circles by amateur humorists and had a large sale, A good 
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specimen of his style was the well-known ‘Wanted, a 


Governess ’ :— 


Wanted, a governess, fitted to fill 

The post of tuition with competent skill, 

In a gentleman’s family, highly genteel, 

Where ’tis hoped that the lady will try to conceal 
Any fanciful airs or fears she may feel 

In this gentlemah’s family, highly genteel. 


Each verse wound up with an accompanying ‘ crash’ on the piano 
to the words ‘ Wanted, a governess!’ This was then thought 
exquisitely frolicsome ! 

Another of these exhibiting song-writers and singers still lives 
—the author of ‘ The Ship on Fire’ and ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,’ and 
who, some forty years ago, was admired and talked of, and in the 
provinces particularly drew large houses. This was Henry 
Russell. His songs, however, were the pitce de résistance, and 
people came to hear the songs and join in the choruses. They 
were linked together by a mildly humorous commentary, chiefly 
personal or anecdotal, as when, after giving vent in his richly 
mellifluous and deliberate tones to the once popular lines, 

Woodman, spare that tree,” 
Touch not a single bough ; 


In youth it sheltered me! 
And I'll protect it now! 


he would proceed to relate ‘a little anecdote’—-how, at some 
house, a gentleman, standing up among the audience, earnestly 
asked him, ‘ Mr. Russell! Mr. Russell! Wus the tree spared ?’ 
Albert Smith’s ‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc’ was for some years a 
standing attraction at the Egyptian Hall, but this was somewhat 
panoramic. The agreeable Albert told the story in a lively fashion, 
and, according to his mood, would vary it with extemporised 
humorous passages. Sometimes, recognising a friend in the 
audience, he would allude to him by name, fathering on him some 
jest or speech—to the embarrassment of the individual. During 
the succeeding period there was a more debased form of the 
entertainment, the performers beginning to rely upon dresses, 
‘quick changes, and the like, conspicuous professors being 
Woodin and a diverting, versatile being named Valentine Vox, and 
Duval. It was natural that the form should take a fresh develop- 
ment, and we presently find two performers giving their attrac- 
tions in a sort of dialogue. From this to a slight ‘play was but a 
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natural advance, and for a long period—down, indeed, to the 
present moment—the German-Reeds have contributed to increase 
the general gaiety of the nation. It was here that Mr. Arthur 
Cecil and Mr. Corney Grain learned the measure of their powers 
in the old school of ‘delineation,’ though the former speedily 
passed on to the stage, thus reversing the practice of their pre- 
decessors, who passed from the stage to the platform. This 
modern school was to be further strengthened by the accession of 
Mr. George Grossmith, who, after quitting the platform, became 
one of the pillars of the Savoy, which he has again recently for- 
saken to return to the platform. It would be difficult to say too 
much of the extraordinary versatility of these performers. Their 
sketches of society, of its follies and weaknesses, offer a power 
of intellectual analysis and observation that are remarkable. An 
anchorite’s muscles would relax. They also possess an amazing 
fertility in their performance on the piano, which, in an unformal 
and unartificial way, is made to illustrate all they say. 

Mention also should be made of Mr. Clifford Harrison’s original 
device of accompanying the serious recitation by elaborate illus- 
trations on his piano, much as speeches are set off on the stage 
by melodramatic music. This is a pleasing form of entertainment 
of which he seems to have the patent. 

Such is the genesis and development of this peculiar form of 
the drama, and which, there can be no doubt, is deeply seated in 
the affections of British audiences, 
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AKIN. 


GreaT thoughts of mighty minds that crownéd run 
The applauding ages’ circle, and that blaze 
In the long glow of immemorial praise, 
Oft leave the heart, when custom’s tribute’s done, 
Cold as high snows unvisited by sun ; 
While some small singer’s half-forgotten lays 
Unknown, unhonoured all his obscure days, 


Voicing our secret souls, have entrance won. 


So to the dweller of the plains appear 
Majestic mountain shapes that awful rear 

Strange far-off splendours that his gaze oppress ; 
Dearer the dim low reaches of a land 


By sluggish streams and shivering poplars spanned— 


The charm of a familiar homeliness ! 
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Devizes, November 16.—If one don’t get briefs, one may as 
well make notes of what goes on. A poacher blinks and twitches 
in the dock—a respectable, bicycle-riding sort of young man, not 
the least like the typical figure; while the witness keeper, in 
velveteens and bright brass buttons, shows us the stones they 
threw at him (the kind of rock fragments one sees in pictures of 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom), and the 220 yards of rabbit netting 
he and the watcher captured. It was two in the morning when 
they lay in a ditch, watching up on Longlands, and heard the 
rabbits ery—lay close and breathless till the prisoner (himself 
the fourth, as the Greek grammar has it) actually came and 
looked at ’em lying there; when they rose and grappled him, 
and the three others ran away ; whereupon the hapless struggling 
Jones yells ‘Come back !—there’s only two on ’em!—you're nice 
sort of mates! come back!’ To which touching appeal the nice 
sort of mates reply by coming back and breaking out into such a 
shower of stones and battery of sticks and firing of guns that the 
keeper falls back (watcher being entangled in the rabbit-netting), 
and prisoner gets away. But not before, having him by the 
collar, the keeper peers into his face and cries, ‘I know thee!’ 
But why, if he knew him, didn’t he ery ‘I know thee, Jones’? 
Point for the consideration of the jury, that. Also the fact that 
Jones’s respectable father and most respectable mother, and highly 
reputable brother, all swear he was in bed all that night, spoke 
even drowsily in the small hours to ask the time, had clean boots 
and trousers to show in the morning; could not, moreover, have 
got out without being heard, owing to a particularly heavy and 
creaking door. So the jury acquit him, and Jones blinks and 
twitches himself out of the dock, quite indifferent, though his 
respectable relatives push and paw him about in their joy and 
satisfaction. A very proper verdict, all things considered; not 
that I have ever much faith in an alibi. Nor have prisoners 
generally, nowadays, in their saving qualities; for it is noticeable 
all over the country—the criminal country—that the @libi has 
fallen almost entirely into disrepute; is not pleaded half so 
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readily, as a matter of course. Zoul posse, tout casse, tout lasse. 
There is a fashion in defences, as in other things. 

Dorchester, November 18.—The trivialities of circuit, the mere 
hors-Veuvre of crime. Boys who have been firing furze and 
are mercifully condemned to be whipped, one of them screwing 
up his face to tears and burying it in a large red handkerchief, 
the other regarding him contemptuously, with a sort of a ‘Oh, I 
say! here’s Tommy White blubbing!’ look, and then marching 
away sturdily to the cells below, followed by the weeper, whose 
shoulders shake. Their place is taken by two young men from a 
farm, who have been stealing and dealing in a gun, and who lean 
over the dock and look down on counsel and solicitors just as 
though they were leaning over the side of a vessel at sea. One 
is vacant, with an ill-shaped head and an open mouth: he takes 
no apparent interest in the proceedings, is undefended, asks no 
questions of the witnesses, says nothing to the jury, and gets off; 
while the other, a sunburnt and impndent buck, with huge dirty 
hands on which glints a silver ring, is defended at length, and 
gets three months. Ife occasionally glances up and smiles at the 
corner of the gallery where are three young women, huddled 
together, watching and whispering—one of whom on hearing the 
sentence gives a very audible sigh and click with her tongue, as 
much as to say, ‘No Sunday afternoon walk with him for the 
next three months.’ I dare say she'll be at the prison gate the 
day he gets out—with an umbrella if it’s wet. 

Not by any means a Bloody Assize this, as it was in September 
1685, when Jeffreys sat here, and, by way of terrible suggestion, 
had the court hung with scarlet. There were 392 of Monmouth’s 
men for trial then, of whom 109 were hanged ; some of them at 
their own homes, for a more searching and immediate terror. On 
the earthen walls of Wareham there’s a mound still called the 
Bloody Dyke, where numbers of them were executed, and where 
to this day the children say no daisies will grow. Many a time 
have I stood there in spring and heard the cuckoo call from the 
Priory coppice, and from the road below the strident voice of the 
auctioneer for the Easter cattle fair. 

In Dorchester, behind the court, down by the water’s edge, 
still stands the hangman’s cottage. I saw it this morning, with 
its thatched roof and odd staircase outside, up which he climbed 
to sleep. In those days, when there was so much for him to do, 
almost every assize town had its local practitioner, The hour ot 
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execution in Dorchester was one o’clock, by which time the 
London coach had come in, to give the culprit every chance of a 
reprieve. To the prisoner, dead and cold in his coffin, came 
the afflicted to touch his neck, for the King’s evil and other 
maladies of the kind; the shock gave the blood a turn, as it was 
called, expelled the humours, and renewed the system. There is 
a very aged woman living in the town now who went through the 
ordeal, and such was the shock to her as a child that she was 
speedily and notably healed. 

‘On the use of shock in the cure of disease ’—-cw. gi.,a sudden 
fright for hiccoughs. 

Wells, November 22.—The autumn sun gleams right across the 
court in broken yellow squares and patches; but the ruined man 
in the dock stands there, sunless. His mouth has fallen in, there 
is no light behind his spectacles ; his bald, cupola forehead, indeed, 
is brighter than his eye. He looks as plainly ruined for a man, 
as a house looks ruined when its windows are broken and boarded, 
its front seamed and cracked, its roof all ragged and showing 
the rafters. And there stands his old father down in the court 
below him, bending to catch the judge’s sentence, his hand over 
his ear; a white-faced old man, like a bad bust of Vespasian, with 
a blank glazed eye, and the chords of his throat straining out of 
his coarse red muffler. Sometimes he turns to look without 
emotion (with that want of interest and curiosity so characteristic 
of the very old and the very young) at the prisoner, who, as the 
counsel for the Crown makes his statement to the judge, now 
throws back the capes of his coat dramatically and folds his arms, 
and now fidgets with the yellow rails of the dock with a hand that 
is as plainly bad as his face. He has already pleaded guilty in 
that false first-lesson kind of voice so many of the clergy assume 
(adopted by actors when playing the part); for he is veritably a 
clergyman and a man of some positicn, but of the vestry-sneak 
type who may one day carry off his landlady’s mantelpiece orna- 
ments ina shiny black bag. Verily, he has used the black bag 
to some purpose in Bath, seeing that the prosecution tells us he 
has had 35,0001. of the people’s money there; and only 1,200/. 
of it left, to meet the demands of the doctors and widows and 
retired officers and officials, and poor saving schoolmistress, from 
whom it has all been cajoled. Jour years’ penal servitude, and 
he bows and bends himself away like a beaten hound. And out 
of court shufiles, still quite emotionless, the old father in a long 
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drab ulster, and the few hairs standing straight above his curious 
round head with its flat top. 

After so great and yet so paltry a scoundrel, a poor trembling 
maid, who has forged her master’s cheque and who keeps on bleat- 
ing ‘I am very sorry,’ seems very small game, and the court 
quickly empties of the ladies and gentlemen sightseers. Evi- 
dence is given as to her previous good character and most respect- 
able parents, ard she gets only one day’s imprisonment; to be 
succeeded by a very honest-looking fellow who has broken and 
burglariously entered. But here so sweet and searching a gust of 
tobacco breaks in through the swing door, that, as the court grows 
hot with gas and the night falls, I yield to the temptation and go 
hcme to smoke. 

Tuesday.—In the city there is a dense mist and the pavements 
are wet. But climb a mile up the Mendips from our lodgings— 
nay, half a mile—and, children of the mist, we emerge into the 
most generous sunshine. Here on the hills the morning is all 
blue and gold, while below us the cathedral towers peer through 
the mist-flood ; and, within a few miles, the faint peak of Glaston- 
bury stands out like Ararat. And further still, as the higher we 
climb, we can desery the pale desolating patches of the Somerset- 
shire waters that have been out since September. Would that we 
could stay all day in this vivid air, beneath this gigantic sunshine : 
for you can discern no sun, the whole sky seems sunshine; but in 
the mist below there is crime to be judged, and above all to-day a 
murderer. 

In the court the gas is lit and glints on the yellow woodwork ; 
the windows w:t their white squares look purple-black against 
the white walls; the wooden galleries are full. There in the dock 
sits the prisoner, charged with killing his wife by drowning; the 
head and face of a good workman, though by all accounts a bad 
husband. He sits quite calmly, like a schoolboy on a bench, 
watching the counsel for the Crown address the jury in reply. 
Outside, I can hear the confused hum of voices from the crowd in 
front of the court. And the jury in their different attitudes of 
attention (I note there is nearly always a juryman who wears 
gloves) hang over the front and sides of their box, facing the suit 
of clothes lying limp in the witness-box, in which it is alleged 
the crime was committed. Dripping wet his father was when he 
met him in Avon Street, so says the little son called to give 
evidence: a child of nine or ten, for whom the streets at eleven 
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at night were happier even than his home. He ran back after his 
wretched father, and, looking through the blind, saw him stripping 
off the wet clothes. Father, dry and restless, goes up to the 
Black Horse and drinks, bids a friend good night there, says he 
will walk about for an hour—the night, warm and scented Septem- 
ber—meets the police marching with their sodden burden. ‘ For 
God’s sake, governor,’ says he, ‘who have you got there?’ 
Whereupon the stolid policeman: ¢ From what they say, it’s your 
wife.’ 

A story of squalor and drink and misery, though with its better 
side, as most of the stories have; for the man seems to have been 
an excellent workman, sober at his work, industrious, punctual. But 
I see quite clearly nowadays, as life grows for all of us more com- 
plicated and involved, how in some of our relations with our fellows 
we may be honourable and just, in others detestable, infernal even. 
A man may be an excellent member of Parliament, an indefatigable 
member of committee, but in more private relations a criminal. 
Let him see, if he must err, that he err not on that side on which 
lies the more public punishment and disgrace—that is, if in his 
erring he be given to calculation. 

For this unhappy man there is no other punishment than 
death; he stands up and takes his sentence like the schoolboy 
condemned to write out a book of the Iliad for cutting his name 
onadesk. And he dies, I hear, with repentance and with fortitude. 

Death for murder, with all the ignominy of the scaffold and 
the rope, is, after all (if punishment is to be deterrent), the only 
expiation ; of that, as the murderer’s skull is at present shaped in 
this country, I don’t believe there to be a reasonable doubt. I 
have been told by a former chaplain of Newgate, in the old days 
when executions were public, that of all the murderers he shrived 
there was not one who had not seen a man hanged: so much for 
the preventive power. True enough, it had not deterred them, 
but what of the many thousands who had not reached the chaplain, 
and who were, no doubt, checked in time by so terrible a spectacle ? 
It is the certainty of detection and punishment that prevents 
crime among the classes inclined thereto, and very little else ; and 
if it only were a matter of absolute certainty that that day week 
after killing his man the killer himself would be strung up (as a 
matter of divine and not human law), there would be very many 
fewer murders. But the chance of life goes for something, and 
would go for still more if the punishment were only penal servitude. 

14—2 
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For a humorous and yet faithful description of an execution, 
commend me to the gentleman whose father had so suffered: 
‘Father fell off a scaffold,’ he explained, ‘ outside Newgate, talking 
to a clergyman.’ 

Bodmin, Friday, November 27.—‘ You say the prisoner is not 
guilty, and that is the verdict of you all.’ They do; so the 
prisoner jerks her baby up and down, and flounces, injured 
innocent, out of the dock. The baby, with its red woollen cover- 
ing and pitiful white face, has cried most of the time and been 
plentifully supplied with natural nourishment. The mother is 
charged with having caused her stepdaughter’s death by striking 
her on the head with a bellows, for not being quick enough with 
a pail; neighbour saw it and cried ‘ You ought to feel shame!’ 
But, after all, there seems a good deal of doubt about it, whether 
the child hadn’t hurt her head by falling off a chair, and the little 
touch of the baby plays its part (hard to send the baby to prison, 
and yet, how separate them ?), and the mother, apparently a true 
noverca, is acquitted. Besides her we have a raffish architect’s 
clerk, a kind of broken-down Champagne Charley, who’s been 
dealing in false cheques at seaside Cornish hotels; says he’s tired 
of the shifty life of subterfuge and pleads guilty ; gets six months. 
What a relief it must be to tell the truth for once, and to know 
that for the next six months, at any rate, it won’t be necessary to 
lie and forge! Next him stands a sailor with one eye, the other 
lost in a scuffii; on Falmouth quay I should imagine, who stole 
his mother’s boat; and next him, a woman in a disreputable 
mackintosh who breaks out into little false and unsteady smiles, 
and who’s been throwing vitriol over her long-suffering husband. 
She gets three years; but they acquit the one-eyed sailor, who 
has a lively colloquy with his mother over the ownership of the 
boat ; makes the poor old dame cry, even, into the fringe of a large 
check shawl. 

And now a couple of ‘dramatics,’ as one witness calls them: 
the elder being a reciter and entertainer, the younger a player on 
the piano; both deceivers of landladies and obtainers of food and 
lodging under false pretences. I fear there are many of these 
rogues and vagabonds preying on widows about the country; 
‘lakers’ from whom not even the hedge linen is safe ; provincial 
music-hall artistes who feast on the widow’s tea and cake and eggs, 
talk largely of remittances and savings-bank accounts, and then 
‘off it’ when there’s nothing more to be got. They mean ina 
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sort of way to be honest, obscurely nourishing their consciences ; 
that is, they’ll be ready to pay if they make anything after giving 
their entertainment in the back room of the Plough; but, on 
the other hand, they know perfectly well that, at the best when 
they’ve entertained themselves, there’s very little likely to be over 
for widows. Pitiful types! The elder, viciously thin, his scanty 
hair trained across an irregular skull, his little eyes shifty, his voice 
the obvious false tones of the fifth-rate entertainer. The younger, 
a mere boy, has clearly been seduced from being a lawyer’s clerk 
by the delights of an artist’s life—the vie de boheme of October 
and November, when ways are miry and entertainments few; his 
face is long and his hair is long. 1nd he seems amused at being in 
court, as though it were part of the education of an artist to find 
himself in the pale light of an assize court, facing ‘ the red judge.’ 
Perhaps he’ll make an entertainment out of it and take us all off 
on the piano in revenge. Both prisoners are acquitted, seeing 
that their pretences came after the procuring of board and 
lodging ; indeed, the elder cross-examines the witnesses to that 
effect with a legal astuteness that seems to show he very well 
understands the weak points in the prosecution, and has done it 
before ; so out they stalk in their terribly thin summer clothes of 
shiny light-blue serge, carrying their hats, without linings, elbow- 
high like jeunes premiers, and go God knows where. 

Saturday.—A moorland drama, the sea and the cliffs for back- 
ground; while across the sombre picture, past the long stone 
farmhouse, goes the lonely road that crawls down to Penzance. 
And here a very wet, a most Cornish day, and in the narrow dock 
the dark young schoolmaster, with the drawn white cheeks growing 
whiter and more drawn as the dreary dusk that has been falling 
ever since early morning falls and fades into gas. Agony anda 
terrible apprehension in that man’s face, if ever I saw it. 

Crime charged to the young schoolmaster: the basest violation 
of hospitality alleged to his account, committed at the long stone 
farmhouse where he lodged so long ; where, upstairs, he kept his 
bright steel bicycle, and brought it down himself ‘for fear of the 
pigs.’ As the case goes on, one sees all the life in the farmhouse 
and most of the inhabitants; the upright, bold young man, to 
whom the schoolmaster had been ‘ most like a brother’; the deaf 
grandmother with whom they don’t know what to do when she 
hears what has happened, of such breaking power is her grief; 
the busy sister wrapped in a knitted shaw! and occasionally 
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frightened into shy silence, if only at finding herself in court ; the 
poor crimson and purple victim herself, victim at all events of 
someone’s cruelty and lust. They were proud, evidently, of 
lodging such a man, of so much superior knowledge and refine- 
ment, who played the organ at the church; and dearly have they 
paid for their pride and confidence. ‘That is the case for the 
prosecution, my lord,’ that the prisoner at the bar was the man 
who committed the assault, and no other. 

It resolves itself into this: where was the prisoner on the 
afternoon of the Ist of May, a Friday? At the farm, say the 
prosecution, and they know by this. He had his school examina- 
tion in the morning, was home early, dined, oiled his bicycle, had 
his tea, and was off late in the afternoon, half-past six, down into 
Penzance. Prisoner admits the first part, but affirms he started 
off on his ride not later than half-past two, and was not back till 
eleven. Further, the girl says he talked to her that afternoon 
about the first of May in his part of the country, where a queen 
is chosen and five and twenty thousand people troop into Knuts- 
ford to see the coronation. Denied by the prisoner, who declares 
that he always regarded the girl (niece of the farmer) as a servant, 
and never exchanged half-a-dozen words with her the whole time 
he was there. Again, the farmer says he was papering the sitting- 
room most of the afternoon and spoke to the prisoner while it was 
going on. Denied; also, a couple of cattle-dealers called who 
swear to the prisoner’s presence in the passage behind the door at 
past three. They had come to buy a heifer ; ‘ Will you buy me?’ 
says the prisoner, stepping forward. ‘Shouldn’t know what to do 
with you,’ the dealers reply, ‘except show you on exhibition.’ 
They know it was the first, because one of them attended a funeral 
immediately afterwards, about four or half-past ; burial certificate 
indeed, is put in. Conversation admitted by the prisoner, but as 
taking place not later than two, or a quarter-past. 

In answer to all this, prisoner calls two witnesses from Penzance 
to prove an alibi. Prosecution say these witnesses, not called 
before the magistrates, were sprung upon them at the last assizes 
in the summer, with the result that the jury disagreed and were 
discharged without arriving at a verdict. Trial remitted to the 
next assizes ; hence, we try him in the autumn. 

Now here for the defence you have the foundation of many a 
French play: crime charged against an innocent man, alibi to 
be proved, honour of married woman at stake; innocent man 
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condemned, speechless rather than sully her fair fame. But here 
the married woman comes forward herself, clears her own fair 
fame and his; tells us how she does it with her husband’s full 
approval and encouragement; how her husband is at sea in the 
coasting trade, and comes home for a fortnight once every three 
months ; how she first met the prisoner at a ball and presented 
him with her card (visiting card, not programme); how he came 
to call and, afterwards, never scarcely came into Penzance with- 
out paying them a visit, and, ‘under stress of weather,’ would 
stay the night, invited by the ancient purser, her father; an old 
gentleman who has left the sea to take charge of a town hall and 
who delights to talk to the schoolmaster about shipping. ‘ My 
father’s favourite subject,’ says the daughter with a simpering 
gentility. 

It is always difficult to know on what itis precisely that juries 
act; nor must I be supposed in any way to call their verdict in 
question. In this case they acquit; very properly, on the whole, 
there can be no doubt. 

Cornish juries have, however, a general character for clemency. 
When a celebrated judge was down in these parts some few 
years ago, driving with the high sheriff they came upon a lively 
hunting scene of hounds and hare, hard pressing and hard 
pressed. ‘Nothing can save that hare, my lord,’ says the high 
sheriff. ‘Nothing, Mr. High Sheriff, the judge replies, ‘but a 
Cornish jury.’ 

Exeter, December 2.—Facing me along one side of the court 
is a huge picture of the school of R. B. Haydon, the historico- 
grotesque, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour’ in stupendous letters under the gigantic frame. Ancient 
Romans, apparently, and some domestic difficulty. Really it 
might be the work of Mr. Gandy, of Bloomsbury; it is quite 
worthy of the master-hand that limned ‘ Alfred in the Neat-herd’s 
Hut.’ Nay, for all I know, it may be an early effort of Clive 
Newcome himself; I am too far off to read the name, I can only 
make out that, like most similar works, it was presented to the 
city. Those were the days when to be esteemed a great painter 
it was necessary to paint on the largest possible scale. Whata pity 
it is there is no natural law to cause such productions to fade and 
disappear, after a certain specified period of neglect—say five and 
twenty years; then might that vast blank canvas be cut up and 
given to the poor, 
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We have quite a brisk coming and going of criminals all the 
morning: a nervous black and white man, ex-bank cashier, who 
tugs a scrubby beard and hands up testimonials of character. 
But, my poor friend, these testimonials are four years old and 
more; how have you been living since then? Well, with his 
mother for some time; then his wife died. And for the last two 
years? Downcast silence, and tugging of the scrubby beard. 
Who can tell the unhappy man’s shifts and struggles till he takes 
to wholesale forgery of small cheques on non-existent banks, and 
is arrested on Newton Abbot railway platform with a brand new 
portmanteau on his way to lodgings at Torquay? But I am truly 
astonished at the facility with which these country banks cash 
cheques for strangers; positively they deserve to be defrauded. 
Observe: prisoner walks into a bank and presents a forged cheque 
on a London house that hasn’t been in existence for fourteen 
years; gives the name of a customer for reference with whom he 
says he is staying ; the bank does not even take the trouble to make 
inquiries of the customer, who, of course, has never even heard 
of the prisoner, but hand the money over the counter. And not 
once, but half-a-dozen times, with other banks. No wonder the 
prisoner has had no employment these last two years, since he 
has found it so easy to live otherwise. Three years’ penal servitude. 
A most melancholy case, for the man has been plainly respectable 
and hard-working once. Inexplicable, almost, these outbreaks of 
dishonesty in lives otherwise almost wholly honest. I suppose 
there are characters with the seeds of dissolution in them from the 
first ; hereditary germs of crime that only need a certain atmo- 
sphere for their due and inevitable development. 

Something sad in court, always, and to wonder at. As a 
youthful burglar with a head like a pear, the back representing 
the stalk part, turns to leave the dock for the cells below, his 
mother rises hurriedly from a seat behind, leans over the rails, and, 
her face all puckered into tears, gives him a long kiss before he 
goes. His vacant expression never changes and he does not 
return the kiss.) The mother is very well and prosperously 
dressed, while the boy is allin tatters, with a torn and discoloured 
jersey; a kind of youthful Colonel Jack, sleeping on the warm 
ashes of a glasshouse. He shuffles below for the next six months, 
while the mother rustles and bustles tearfully out of court. It 
was all so quickly done that if she had so desired and he been 
willing she might easily have given him poison, As it is, the by- 
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standing police seem scarcely to have noticed it, while someone 
at the back of the court guffaws. 

December 3.—A man like an ogre, with a huge prominent 
tooth on which a three-year-old baby might be clinging in illustra- 
tion of a fairy tale, clutches the black front of the dock with 
nervous dirty hands and fights hard against a charge of perjury. 
So like the traditional ogre is he that I find myself looking for 
his club. Crumpled papers all around him and the police in 
drowsy attitudes, and the attention of the jury beginning plainly 
to wander. The case is chiefly interesting to me from the pre- 
sence in it as a witness of the provincial money-lender. Bluff 
and hearty he stands, like a prosperous farmer, the capes of his 
coat thrown back, his short thick hands composedly on the 
witness-box ledge, his upper lip very long and slighty incurving, 
hair light and scanty, head well shaped and solid; an aspect, 
generally, of great good-humour and kindness—part of his stock- 
in-trade, no doubt—a dimple, even, showing occasionally on the 
fleshy cheeks. He seems to live by making small loans to small 
people; ambitious man wants to start a cab, and the ‘shroff’ 
advances the money, deducting out of it the interest in advance, 
bien entendu. The prisoner reads an interminably long state- 
ment from sheets upon sheets of blue paper. 

Winchester, Tuesday.—They stand in a row in the dock, 
looking like a slice out of the Chamber of Horrors, in attitudes of 
defiance, shame, indifference. Called on to plead to a charge of 
burglary, the little man with the faded blue jersey and the 
damaged cheek weeps copiously, and calls his Creator to witness 
that such a thought never entered his head, no more than a 
babe’s unborn. I have never seen an elderly person weep so 
plentifully ; and, what is stranger, it appears on his trial that 
there really has been a mistake, and that he is not the man. As 
a rule, the more volubly a prisoner protests his innocence, the 
more likely he is to be guilty. The innocent are generally 
perfectly silent, being afraid of making the case against them 
seem worse. The tall soldier-bandsman and the little white- 
faced woman with the prominent eyes, his wife, deny that 
they have any connection with the large number of false 
coins, the moulds, the nitric acid and solutions—in fact, the 
whole apparatus for ‘smashing ’—found in their room in Copper 
Street, Southsea. Desperate character, the bandsman; was 
arrested three years ago in London for a similar offence, taken to 
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Fulham police-station and left unattended for a few moments, 
when he naturally opened the door and walked out; has been 
sought sedulously since, but enlisting almost immediately after- 
wards has managed to hide in ambuscade behind a musical 
instrument in the band of the Inniskillings. Not a bad hiding- 
place for a ‘smasher,’ more especially when the regiment is off to 
India the day after to-morrow. No doubt the three hundred odd 
false coins found in his box were for planting among the un- 
suspicious natives of our vast Empire there. Only that the active 
and intelligent officers caught him first, and, after a desperate 
tussle in the main guard of the Victoria Barracks, there he 
stands in the dock in his gaudy bandsman’s tunic, with his hair 
sprucely arranged on his forehead in the fashion of the brass 
lyre that holds his clarionet music. It is very touching the 
way the little white-faced woman nestles up against the tunic, 
the way the bandsman puts his hand over hers, and fingers 
music, as it were, upon her terrified heart-strings; playing, 
perhaps, ‘Comfort ye!’ She is acquitted as ‘feme covert,’ and 
leaves the dock with many a backward loving glance. For him 
everything possible is done: the natty little adjutant gives 
him the best of regimental characters—a model soldier, he 
declares, smart, and of blameless conduct; ‘great blow to the 
officers and men, this discovery, sir; great disappointment, sir ;’ 
and he looks longingly at the judge, imploringly, even, to give 
him back the unfortunate Pride of the Inniskillings. But it 
won't do, Mr. Adjutant ; a first-rate soldier mustn’t be permitted 
to be a first-rate coiner too; for it’s perfectly clear the fellow has 
been supplying his friends in London with the stuff, and some 
few of his comrades as well, I’ve no doubt, seeing they used to 
come to the house; the regiment must sail without him, you 
must give his clarionet to some inferior performer. For how 
long? Sixteen years ; sixteen years’ penal servitude. The public 
shudder as though each and all had been sentenced, too; the 
bandsman steps back an agonised pace, as though he had been 
struck; he shows his teeth in a risus sardonicus ; stalwart police- 
men touch him on the shoulder, and he disappears from view. 
And next to him a narrow, red-headed young man with 
pointed moustaches, a rusty Mephistopheles, for breaking into a 
Roman Catholic church and stealing sacred silver dishes; and 
then a Swiss valet, with his coat collar turned up, who says— 
actually says, in excuse for burglariously entering his late 
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master’s pantry-—that he was there to see whether the silver was 
better cleaned than in his day! also, no doubt, as I hear after- 
wards, to visit an old flame of the servants’ hall; and then a 
sulky, yellow-faced young man with a soft curling Merovingian 
beard, an ex-groom, who has been indulging himself in a series of 
hut robberies at Aldershot, firing a revolver at his pursuers and 
hiding in the woods, where they ultimately catch him, and, 
bringing him here, the court gives him six years. 

Crime, still nothing but crime. Let us leave the defiant- 
looking housemaid charged with setting fire to her mistress’s 
house, and take the taste out of the mouth by attending the 
Cathedral service; and, afterwards, we will invite a Winchester 
boy out to tea at Cotterell’s. 

December 10.—While the prisoner, charged with the murder 
of her child, stands at the bar, I try to think of what I have ever 
seen that is as white as her face; neither that of a sheet of paper, 
nor of paint, but a dull, damp, dead whiteness, more as of alabas- 
ter. Indeed, when I see the alabaster effigy of William of Wyke- 
ham in the Cathedral, there I find much the same hue. But I 
do not understand why alabaster has ever been held a fit attri- 
bute for beauty; there is a mortality about it that only suggests 
to me arrested decay, something between life and death, and most 
unlovely. 

The prisoner refuses the offer of a chair and stands resolutely 
at the bar, in her black turban hat and coarse brown jacket; a 
poor, ordinary slattern of a domestic servant, of the Bloomsbury 
lodging-house type, or Cecil Street, Strand; hard-working and 
honest, I dare say ; only rather than be burdened with the shame 
and expense of another child (having one already, of seven years 
old), she ties a piece of tape round the baby’s neck, and the body 
is found by a little schoolboy playing on Barnes Common, covered 
with half of her apron and some sheets of ‘ Modern Society’; also, 
under the body, a bag from a Ventnor confectioner. 

There is a story of Guy de Maupassant, ‘ L’Odyssée d’une jeune 
fille” in which he traces a Norman farm-servant’s fall, falling, 
falling, till she alights, scared and helpless, on the Parisian 
asphalte. The trajectory is accurate, no doubt, and in the same 
fashion, if it were not too painful and too long, one might trace 
this poor creature’s slipping, till she is brought up short, as it 
were, by the bar of the dock at which she stands. And the 
man? Where is he? She is in the pillory, marked with the 
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scarlet letter; is he among the crowd at the back of the court, 
dotted with red jackets and the black of the Rifles? More likely 
driving a cart somewhere, light-heartedly, or going his rounds, 
whistling. Why, he can’t even find her the money for her de- 
fence, for she has no counsel until the judge allots her one, other- 
wise briefless. 

It is about half-past eleven as the first witnesses are called. 
A warm, rough, wet day outside, and the looped curtains of the 
court belly inwards with the wind. First, the mistress from Mort- 
lake who took her down with her to Ventnor for a month’s holiday ; 
rather what is called a stylish woman, well-dressed, with a long 
feather boa; considerate, too, I am sure, from the way she gives 
her evidence; who bought her, it is to be noticed, a copy of 
‘Modern Society’ to read in the train. And next, the lodging- 
house keeper, an appearance of well-to-do gentility ; of the kind I 
associate with keeping a boarding-house, not quite facing the sea, 
at Hastings or Eastbourne. And then the little schoolboy who 
found the body in a dell when playing on the common, whose head 
scarcely comes over the ledge of the witness-box, and who, when 
asked his age, tells us in a shy whisper (‘Speak up, my boy, so 
that those gentlemen may hear you’)—he iseight to-day. Truly 
a memorable birthday. He fetched the usher, who fetched the 
police, who fetched the detective, who, from information received, 
fetched the prisoner as she lay in bed with her little sister at her 
mother’s, having been dismissed by her mistress the day before. 
Death by strangulation, says the doctor; while the policeman 
holds up for our inspection the little loop of tape he cut from the 
infant’s throat before the final burial. 

And now it is nearly one o’clock, and the meshes woven by 
counsel are closing round the prisoner at the bar, on whose blank 
forehead sits despair, graving lines deeper and deeper that were 
not there at all when she first came into the dock. The wind has 
dropped, and in the natural hush it seems almost as though Death, 
L’Intruse, had elbowed his way into court and found a seat on the 
bench; as though the high sheriff's javelin men were his satel- 
lites, and under his orders preparing to strike. Speech for the 
defence and a sympathetic shuffle of feet at the close, and then 
the judge’s summing-up, and, lo! it is twenty minutes to two, 
and the jury have turned to each other and are talking, consider- 
ing their verdict. Twelve men, of ordinary capacity and appear- 
ance, small shopkeepers and farmers, met all together for the one 
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and only time of their lives; somehow from among them some- 
one by general consent stands out as leader and foreman, per 
caput and not per stirpem. He rises and the prisoner gives him 
a haggard glance. ‘ How say you, gentlemen; are you all agreed 
upon your verdict?’ ‘We are.’ ‘Do you find the prisoner guilty, 
or not guilty?’ ‘Guilty.’ ‘ You say that she is guilty, ani that 
is the verdict of you all?’ 

Sentence of death! ‘Let all people keep silence under pain 
of imprisonment while my Lord the Queen’s Justice pronounces 
sentence of death, according to law.’ Ah! the black cap! The 
poor wretch swerves and falls instinctively towards the female 
warder when she sees it; woman to woman in such an hour of 
agony. From being dumb she becomes loud and terrified in her 
fear and misery. Shriek after shriek, shriek after shriek— 
‘Mother, my mother, my widowed mother!’ While through the 
terrible hollow cries one hears ever the grave judicial voice till 
the sentence is ended—‘ and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul!” 

The female warder is crying, as they raise the poor creature 
and support her below. Before she goes, her dress all unfastened, 
her light hair dishevelled, she turns towards the pitying, shocked 
people, and implores none of them to tell her mother. ‘Don’t 
tell my mother! Don’t let anyone tell my mother!’ And they 
bear the unbappy pale head and common light brown jacket away, 
and the court clears, and we go out to lunch, with what appetite 
we may. 

But still those terrible shrieks, more hollow still from their 
reverberations from below; and the rain is falling dismally, and 
the wind is dropped and gone. 

Clifton Down Hotel, December 17.—Clifton is full of the 
cheerful echo and hum-pom-pom of German bands, just as you 
hear them in Cleveland Gardens, walking home from the Temple 
about six or so. And occasionally, the season being sacred, one 
comes on shy ragged knots of children piping carols outside 
opulent doors, closed as hermetically as those of Russell Square. 
Passing quite close, I could only just hear their poor little thin 
‘troiumph of the skoies,’ which could not even have reached the 
pity of the servants’ quarters. Clifton is full of brisk airs and 
flourishes of high gentility, of fine houses that suggest Clapham 
and Streatham, of rough commons and unkempt downs, huge cliffs 
of rock and ravine, up from which rumble long-drawn detonations 
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of blasting ; and in the morning you meet little girls running to 
school, grooms exercising horses, and on the common a solitary 
enthusiast practising golf strokes, with a derisive dog only for 
audience. 

At night, if one stands on the Suspension Bridge, below there 
are lights that look like the eyes of couched demons waiting for 
the next miserrimus to leap. I can conceive a rush of those fiery 
eyes to the hole in the water, a shrill reverberating peal of glee 
as they carry off the lost soul, down, even yet deeper. There echoes 
just such a scream of laughter now, only that it is the whistle 
of a steamer’s siren cracking like a long, long whip, and circling like 
an obscene bird round and over me. And again the unwinking 
eyes return to their place and wait for their yearly feast. About 
one suicide a year, says the man at the toll-bar ; ‘’tennyrate he’s 
been there eighteen years and he’s known twenty; don’t take 
much heed of them now.’ Living down in Bristol at this moment 
there’s a woman who took the leap, about 300 feet ; only that her 
petticoats played parachute and landed her like apple-blossom on 
the tide. You can’t knock much more loudly at death’s door than 
that. She has never since then felt any inducement to repeat the 
experiment. 

Not much crime in Bristol; only ten prisoners. A railway 
guard, for carrying off the cmpedimenta of retired major-generals 
and their ladies journeying from Buxton ; he gets eighteen months, 
his house being found full of pawn-tickets relating to such rob- 
beries ; declares, by the way, he found the violin lying among his 
garden cabbages, quite in the happy fashion our little brothers 
and sisters were born to us when we were children. Alongside of 
him is a very old offender, most respectable-looking, who professes 
himself truly grateful for five years’ penal servitude and two of 
police supervision ; and an intemperate Irishman, who darkened 
the eye of one Mrs. Neagle, Irish also, for being tardy in opening 
the door to him. The great question always seems to be, * Now, 
were you drunk or not ?’ answer being mostly, ‘ Oh, I'd ’ad a glass, 
but nothing over the mark ;’ the mark being of quite an indeter- 
minate height. With all possible appreciation for wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and all possible sense of amuse- 
ment at the fume and fret of the teetotaller, it is impossible, 
quite impossible, to exaggerate the evils that spring from drink. 
Whether a universal blue ribbon would leave us less remarkable 
as a nation, neither I nor anyone else can well determine, I appre- 
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hend; but I know this, that it would remove half at least of the 
criminals from our courts. Wine and beer and spirits are brave 
fluids, but you can scarcely trust the average Briton with them, 
any more than you can with opium or morphia. The fact is, the 
nation, taken as a whole, has a rooted tendency to spoil every- 
thing: give them leave to walk in a pleasaunce, and they leave 
paper bags about, write their names on the statues, carve them at 
the viewpoints; and so, in the garden of the world, you can’t let 
them out of your sight for one moment but it becomes a pig-sty. 
‘Bacchus, thou hast drowned more men than Neptune,’ and wilt 
continue so to do till the rollicking little gentleman is knocked 
off his hogshead. 

Rather interesting last night, dining with the mayor and cor- 
poration. Behind his worship on the sideboard stood a very fine 
salver, or rose-water dish; a courteous official, next whom I sat, 
sent for it for my inspection. Then I saw that under the pattern 
there were innumerable marks of cutting, as though the dish had 
been divided into hundreds of little squares, oblongs and triangles ; 
and on the back were rivets, so many that positively it looked 
pustulated. Evidently the dish had one day been divided for 
spoil, and cunningly pieced together again. It appears that in 
the great Reform Bill riots of 1831, when Bristol for three days 
was in the hands of a raging mob (an old gentleman I know 
remembers as a frightened child seeing the light in the sky of 
Bristol burning, nine miles off), they broke into the Mansion 
House, and one James Ives, for his share of spoil, carried off this 
same dish. Unable to deal with it as it was, he resolutely cut it 
into one hundred and sixty-seven morsels, to deal with them for 
shillings and half-crowns. But James Ives was captured, every 
fragment was recovered, the dish was pieced, and for his share 
James Ives—when the commission came down in January 1832 
to try the rioters—received fourteen years’ penal servitude. The 
droll part of the story is that, such was his love of good workman- 
ship, James Ives, on returning to his native soil, made an early call 
at the Mansion House, and entreated fora sight of the dish which 
had formed for him the bason of his victicum to Botany Bay. 
Ordered, that it be accorded him, and that on the back, among 
the rivets, there be engraved a brief record of the theft, the 
recovery, and the wonderful piecing together again ; where, indeed, 
I saw it, after an amazing good dinner and some capital speeches. 
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LEE 
STRANGE STORY OF MR. ROBERT DALYELL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was not until Fred Dalyell’s return from Oxford in the spring 
that he became aware of the rumour which had already begun to 
spread through the neighbourhood and to be discussed in the 
Edinburgh drawing-rooms, that his mother was about to marry 
again. He had seen when he returned home that the girls were 
a little overcast and subdued, and that there was a little flush as 
of uneasiness and embarrassment on Mrs. Dalyell’s face. It is 
difficult at first for a long absent member of a family coming back, 
to find such a cloud in the air, to discover whether this is only 
the moment of a storm, whether it means some trifling disagree- 
ment—for trifles become great in the enclosure of the household 
walls—or whether something important and fundamental is inti- 
mated by these restrained phrases and averted looks. He thought 
that perhaps there had been a ‘breeze,’ that Susie was getting 
into the wilful stage, and, distracted by hopes and prospects of 
her own, had been opposing or defying her mother; that the 
tenants had been troublesome, backward on rent-day, or bothering 
about those eternal repairs, which he wondered that old Wedder- 
burn could allow to worry his mother. But this did not seem 
enough to account for the visible but unexplained trouble in the 
house. When he caught Susie by the arm and drew her aside to 
ask, ‘ What’s the matter?’ she shook off his hand with a cry of 
‘Oh, don’t ask me, Fred,’ and escaped from him, leaving him 
more bewildered than ever. What could it mean? It seemed to 
the young man that they all avoided him on this first evening of 
his return. His mother did not call him into her room to ask 
those minute and repeated questions with which motkers are so 
apt to tease their boys. ‘Oh, confound it! Now I am going to 
be put through my catechism!’ he said usually, when he was 
called to one of these examinations ; but its omission gave him a 
shock which was still more disagreeable. Could it be possible 
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that his mother did not want to see him alone, and that the girls 
were afraid to be questioned by him? Fred felt very uncomfort- 
able, without the faintest notion what could be the cause of it, 
when he perceived this constrained condition of the house. Then 
it suddenly occurred to him that old Pat Wedderburn, as he was 
generally and profanely called, had not come to meet him as had 
invariably been the case till now. 

‘By the by,’ he cried, ‘I felt that something was wanting, but 
I couldn’t make out what it was. What has become of old Pat ?’ 

‘You should speak a little more respectfully, Fred, of our 
oldest friend,’ said his mother reproachfully ; but she did not look 
at him, and the flush grew deeper on her face, which was bent over 
her work. As for Susie, she pushed her chair away, and almost 
turned her back upon her mother. Fred immediately divined 
that old Pat had been objecting to some of Susie’s flirtations, 
which was odd, as Susie was known to be his favourite of all. 

‘Oh, I’m respectful enough,’ he said. ‘I don’t mean any 
harm. The house doesn’t seem natural without him. Why isn’t 
he here to-night ?’ 

‘He has not been with us quite so much of late,’ said Mrs. 
Dalyell, never lifting her eyes from her work ; ‘but he is coming 
out to-morrow, and he will tell you himself, Fred.’ 

‘Has anything gone wrong ?’ he asked amazed ; for the girls, 
whose voices generally ran chattering through everything, and 
who on an ordinary occasion would have thrown in half-a-dozen 
remarks, sat still as two stone images, Susie with her head 
averted, Alice buried in a book, which she held between her and 
the light. 

‘I request,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, in a voice somewhat high-pitched 
and imperative, as if she expected to encounter opposition, ‘ that 
there may be no more about it till to-morrow night.’ 

‘Oh, if it is me you mean, mamma, you may be sure there 
will be no more about it—till Doomsday—from me!’ 

‘Susie!’ cried her brother in amazement. But Susie’s only 
reply was to burst from the room in a flush of rage and opposition, 
such as Fred had never seen in his quiet home before. Alice 
followed her quickly, and the young man thought that now at 
last there was some chance of having it out. ‘I suppose,’ he 
said, ‘ that old Pat has been at her for flirting—the little pussy 
that she has grown.’ 

But before he had finished his little speech Mrs, Dalyell, too, 
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had risen from her chair, and, standing with her back to him, was 
putting her work away. 

‘You must excuse me,’ she said, ‘my dear boy, if I don’t 
enter into it to-night. I’m—a little tired and put out. I must 
go and look after those girls; and though it’s your first night at 
home, it’s late, and I don’t think I shall come down again. After 
your journey, Fred, you should go early to bed.’ 

‘After my journey!’ he cried with angry dismay. ‘What has 
my journey to do with it? But never mind, mother, if you're 
tired. I'll come to your room, and have a talk over the fire.’ 

‘Not to-night,’ she said, and kissed him. She lingered a 
moment, patting him on the shoulder with her hand. ‘I know it 
must seem strange to you, Fred—but not to-night, not to-night.’ 

As a matter of fact, the least imaginative of lookers-on will 
allow that the position of a middle-aged mother who has to tell 
her grown-up son that she is going to marry again must be an 
embarrassing one. Mrs. Dalyell was not like a girl expecting 
ecstatic happiness in the union with the man she loves. It was 
an arrangement which had come to seem natural, partly because 
she wanted someone to lean upon, and ill-natured gossips (as she 
heard) objected to that constant, easy, unembarrassing presence of 
the household friend, which she and her children had found so 
comfortable—without the existence of some closer bond. She 
would rather honestly have had Mr. Wedderburn on his old 
footing ; but, if she could not have him on his old footing, it was 
better to marry him than to lose him. This had been the un- 
impassioned fashion of Mrs. Dalyell’s thoughts. And he wished it. 
A man, it appeared, even at fifty-five, could not content himself 
with the friendship which was quite enough for a woman. 
Perhaps she was a little flattered to know that this was so, and 
that in her mature matronhood she still had charms. And she 
had thought, as he assured her, that it would draw the family bonds 
closer and make so little difference. The chief difference would 
be that he would come of right, instead of only for love, and that 
the interests of her family would be his own, not only much more 
than his own, as they were at present. It had seemed very 
plausible, as he set all the advantages forth, which indeed Pat 
Wedderburn had done, not only to calm her scruples, but also his 
own; for, had she but known it, he too was very well contented 
with the existing position of affairs. But if Mrs. Dalyell had 
known the trouble it would have given her—the wild vexation of 
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the girls, and the horrible necessity of having to tell Fred! No, 
that last was what she could not do. She had intended to do it 
on his return, but her courage had failed her. Tell your grown- 
up son that you are going to marry! No, no, she could not do 
it. And when two years had not yet elapsed from his father’s 
death! ‘Oh,’ she said to herself, ‘it was ro wrong to Robert! Oh, 
no, no wrong to Robert! It was a different thing, not to be 
thought of in the same way.’ But still, when it came to the point, 
she could not do it, it was beyond her power. 

Fred could not tell what to think: he was angry and vexed 
and cast down by the strange reception he had received. The first 
night at home, which was always so pleasant, the girls hanging 
about him with a hundred things to ask and to tell, his mother 
beaming with affection and pleasure in her united family. And 
here he was left alone, the lamps burning with a sort of calm intelli- 
gence as if they knew all about it, the clock chuckling at. him on 
the mantel-piece. Foggo came in with the tea-tray and looked 
round in astonishment for the ladies, then shook his head 
solemnly and went away, leaving the little silver kettle boiling 
over its spirit-lamp. Foggo knew too. The very kettle puffed 
out its steam in Fred’s face like a mockery. Everybody knew— 
except the forlorn young master of the house, who knew nothing, 
and could not even form a guess what the mystery could be. 

He was not however destined to spend that night in un- 
certainty. As he went upstairs, passing with a sense of injury 
the closed doors of his mother’s and his sisters’ rooms, Fred heard 
himself called in a whisper from the end of the corridor. Had he 
reflected for a moment he would have known who it must be. 
But with his mind full of his present trouble he did not reflect ; 
he turned round quickly, hoping to see one of his sisters, and it 
was not till he found himself in the clutches of old Janet that he 
recognised the danger of herinterference. ‘ Has she told ye, Mr. 
Fred ?’ whispered the old woman, approaching her formidable head 
in the big mutch, and with its little palsied movement, to the 
young man’s face. ‘Told me what?’ he cried with impatience. 
‘Oh, my bonnie lad, dinna lose your temper—you’ll have need of 
all your patience. That she’s going to be married upon Pat 
Wedderburn! ’ 

Fred gave a hoarse ery, which ran along the whole corridor 
into his mother’s closed room, who heard it and trembled—and to 
Susie’s, who sat half desperate over her fire longing for her 
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brother. Not for a moment did Fred doubt the news: it explained 
everything ; but he fled from the creature of ill-omen, the woman 
who gave it, with a sense of hatred and rage, for which indeed there 
was no warrant so far as she was concerned. ‘ This is your doing!’ 
he cried with fantastic bitterness. Why should he hate Janet, 
and how could it be her doing? he asked himself afterwards. 
But at the moment it seemed to the distracted young man as if 
this old retainer was one of the Fates, the enemy, not the friend of 
the house. He would not wait to hear another word, but rushed 
upstairs and shut himself in his room, as if some evil thing had 
been at his heels. Married !—his mother, his father’s wife, the 
first authority of his life—the woman without reproach—mamma! 
With that last baby-cry the cup was filled. The young man 
flung himself upon his face on his bed. And what an unhappy 
house it was which the darkness held that night concealed in its 
outer mantle of peace! Unhappy without any cause, for there 
was no evil going to be done—no harm: so far as any of these 
troubled people knew. 

Mr. Wedderburn, who came ‘ out’ next day with an embarrass- 
ment not less than that of Mrs. Dalyell, was roused a little by the 
desperate self-repression with which Fred received the official 
announcement. ‘ My boy,’ he said, ‘it may vex you that there 
should be any change, but what we are doing is no wrong to you 
—nor to any man.’ 

‘I have not said it was,’ said Fred sullenly. 

‘No, you have not said it was—but you seem to think it’s an 
unpardonable step. It is nothing of the kind,’ said Mr. Wedder- 
burn, indignant. ‘The time will come when you will think fit to 
marry, and then your mother will be turned out of her house ; and 
that will seem the most natural thing in the world. Why should 
she not have one by her side that will make her comfort his care ? 
Your father would have wished it. She’s not a person to stand 
alone to fight with the world.’ 

‘She has her children.’ 

‘Her children! Susie, who will havea husband of her own as 
soon as the lad has enough to live on; and Alice, who will follow 
her sister’s example; and you—when are you here to keep 
your mother company ? A month in the vacations when the house 
is full—and a marriage whenever it strikes your fancy, with her 
turned adrift. No, no, my young man! You may not like it, 
you may scorn both her and me for it. But that face !—as if you 
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were wronged and shamed. Come, come, Fred, that’s not an air 
to put on with an old and faithful friend like me.’ 

‘I know you are a faithful friend,’ cried the young man re- 
sentfully. ‘I never doubted you for a moment.’ 

‘But never dreamed that I would push my devotion so far? 
Well, I have done it, you see. And it’s your business, my young 
man, to make the best of it, and accept what all the powers on 
earth shall not prevent, I promise you,’ cried the old lawyer with 
some heat. There were many people throughout Scotland who 
were aware that it was not a safe thing to go too far with old Pat 
Wedderburn. 

Mrs. Dalyell, however, insisted upon one thing—that the 
marriage should not take place until two years after her 
husband’s death, so that there were yet several months of dis- 
comfort to get through. However it might end, there could be 
little doubt that in the meantime an element of extreme dis- 
comfort was brought into the house. Mr. Wedderburn, whose 
happiness had been to spend half the evenings of his life at Yalton, 
came less frequently and was not happy when he came. Susie 
had turned into a little firebrand, all the more disdainful and 
offended by her mother’s intentions that she was on the eve of a 
similar change in her own person. Little Alice swayed from one 
party to the other, sometimes impertinent, sometimes mournful. 
The step which was to bring additional happiness in the end (or 
so it is the conventional necessity to suppose) in the meantime 
brought nothing but discord, division and doubt, and made the 
entire party unhappy. How much better, even the two principals 
secretly thought in their hearts, to have gone on in the old happy 
routine as things were ! 

Fred came home again in June after various wanderings, visits 
here and there. He intended to go away again before the mar- 
riage, and in the existing state of circumstances to make as short 
a stay as he could at Yalton, from which his mother meant to 
remove after this event, leaving the house to be taken possession 
of by her son. Naturally it was not a very joyful visit: the 
mother held her domestic place with a kind of unsmiling 
composure, doing everything as before, ignoring as much as 
possible the difference in her children’s faces; and a little polite 
conversation went on between those who had been so happily 
united, and twittered and chattered like the birds a few months 
before. Mrs. Dalyell would not allow herself to be moved, would 
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not show the impatience which possessed her, kept firm with an 
immovable steadiness, letting the young ones go and come 
without remark. It was more difficult for them, who could not 
ignore her, and whose foolish young hearts were eagerly bent on 
sending little darts into her, saying things between themselves 
which she could scarcely resent, yet which went to her heart. 
And the girls would drag their brother to the other end of the 
long drawing-room, hanging one on each arm, talking low in his 
ear, while their mother sat at the table by the lamp, apparently 
taking no notice. They were very cruel to her, chiefly in 
ignorance, resenting the fact that she did not mind, and unable 
to feel any human charity for her, as she sat there isolated, 
conscious of their conspiracy against her. Mrs. Dalyell’s spirit 
was roused a little by this persecution. She had been doubtful 
enough of the expediency of what she was about to do from the 
first, but she became more and more determined to hold to her 
resolution as they thus united against her: and, what she never 
thought would have been the case, began to long for the day 
when she should be delivered from this domestic tyranny and 
once more breathe freely in an atmosphere where she would not 
be constrained. Thus it may be supposed there was little comfort 
one way or another in the troubled house; and it became the 
order of the day to make the evening as short as possible, to go 
to bed early, to finish upon any terms, at the earliest moment, the 
dreary, unattractive evening hours. 

Fred was following the little line of ladies with their candles 
up the stairs, when he was once more stopped, but this time 
openly, by old Janet. She came to the edge of the great staircase 
in her nodding mutch and checked shawl. ‘Will you give me 
two or three minutes, Mr. Fred,’ she said. 

‘For what do you want two or three minutes? Ihave no time 
at present,’ he said quickly, for Susie, who was nearest to him in 
the procession, had stopped upon the stairs, holding up her candle 
and looking back upon him. She was like a picture, with her 
light held up and falling upon her white dress. 

‘But you must come,’ said Janet in a shrill whisper. ‘You 
must come. Remember what your father said—and this time it’s 
a matter of life and death.’ 

‘How do you know what my father said ?’ 

‘ Ay, that’s a question. Come with me, my bonnie man—oh, 
come with me and you shall know all.’ 
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Susie stood like a little light-bearer holding up the candle. 
‘Who are you talking to there, Fred, in the dark?’ 

‘No one,’ he said, with the prompt unconscious impulse of a 
child accused. 

‘No one! Why, it’s Janet. Oh, is that all?’ said Susie. She 
lowered her light at once and turned away with the profoundest 
indifference. The sight of Janet conveyed no sense of excite- 
ment or mystery to the girl who saw her every day. 

Fred obeyed the old woman sulkily and with the greatest reluc- 
tance. He would not have done so at all had not Susie seen her. 
But he could not show to Susie that he had any reluctance to 
speak to old Janet, whom the younger members of the family had 
always held by against all the objections of the younger servants. 
He went mechanically after her, with a strong return of that 
resentment which he had felt against his father for the reeommen- 
dation to consult her. It was grievous to be made to think of 
that at such a moment, when his father had become more sacred 
to him than ever in face of the desecrating change that was about 
to take place, the injury to that beloved memory. It was the 
only grievance Fred had against his father. He tried to force it 
from his mind, to have patience with the old woman as he 
followed her. She belonged to him. She had been faithful to 
him all his life. Perhaps she wanted to make sure that she 
should be provided for when his mother left the place, when 
Yalton was in his possession alone. Oh, certainly she should be 
provided for, till her last hour! The only one that was faithful 
to him. Neither friend nor wife had been faithful to him, but 
his old nurse was faithful. She was sacred to his son for his sake. 

Fred made his heart soft with these thoughts; he overcame 
his own opposition almost altogether, partly with the sentiment of 
the nurse’s faithfulness, partly with his resentment against the 
others; and he was ready when he found himselfin Janet’s room, face 
to face with her in the light of her lamp, to offer her any assurance 
of his protection and certainty she might require as to her living 
and her home. Janet, however, put no question to him on any 
such score. She shut the door and came up close to him in the 
lamp-light. ‘Mr. Fred,’ she said, ‘you maun take courage, my 
bonnie man. There are dreadful things to be said to you to- 
night. Just summon all your strength and read that.’ 

Fred started at the sight of the paper she put before his eyes. 
‘I see,’ he said, ‘it is my father’s writing. But you need not 
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show me any letter. He told me himself, the day before he 
died ; 

‘Oh, laddie, laddie! take it and read it before I go out o’ my 
senses,’ Janet cried. 

He took the paper into his hands. His father’s handwriting, 
there could be no doubt; but no suspicion of the truth was in 
Fred’s mind. He glanced overit, and thought to himself that he had 
gone out of his senses, as Janet said, or had lost himself in some 
incoherent dream. ‘My wife’s marriage must be stopped.’ What 
did that mean? A man who died two years ago, how could he 
write about an event of to-day? Was he going mad? Was he 
in a dream? Was it some delusion which she had put by 
witcheraft before his eyes? ‘My wife’s marriage must be 
stopped.’ ‘How could he know?’ he asked with blanched lips. 
‘ How could he tell there would be a marriage?’ He turned upon 
her a face blank of all expression, pale, in a horror of enlightenment 
about to come. 

‘Oh, boy, boy! cannot ye see?’ cried Janet. She put forth a 
long trembling finger and thrust it at the paper, pointing to 
the date. Fred looked and read. He read it a second time 
aloud, a strange terror growing upon him: ‘June 3, 18—.’ 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘ why . Then, stammering and stumbling 
over the words, broke down. ‘ Why, why,’ he began again with 
a laugh, ‘ we cannot all be mad and going to Bedlam! It’s this 
year: June 3, 18—.’ 

The old woman grasped him by both his hands. ‘It’s this 
year—and we’re no mad, though often, often I’ve felt on the edge 
of it. We're no mad,’ she repeated, ‘and it’s this year, and the 
man that wrote that is in this house this blessed night, Mr. Fred!’ 

God help the lad! He had but turned his black and terrible 
countenance upon her, holding the letter helplessly in his hands, 
when there sounded through the house, cutting the silence like a 
knife, a sudden wild cry, a shriek, lasting only for a second, but 
piercing to the heart of the night, to the heart of the house, like 
some sudden horrible event. It was followed almost immediately 
after by a rush of muffled feet along the passage: the door was 
pushed open violently, yet silently, and someone came in like a 
shot from a pistol, as sudden and unexpected. Fred felt himself 
shrink towards the wall in his horror and amaze. It was a man 
who had come in—a man with a beard which covered half his 
face, yet showed a curious kind of smile coming out of the midst 
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of it, though the eyes were full of an almost tragic seriousness. 
Fred had fallen back against the wall as this new-comer appeared. 
The room swam round and round in his eyes, a darkness came 
over him, he saw nothing for a moment: then slowly came to 
himself, and saw again, within reach of him, so near that he could 
have touched him, this man—whom he fad never se2n before. 
Oh, could he but have been sure that he had never seen him 
before! His heart stopped beating—and then with a flutter and 
a spring went on again, as if it would have leaped out of his 
breast. The shock of the supernatural, the horror of an awful 
discovery, came into the young man’s brain and almost paralysed 
it as they clashed together. Ah, had it been but the supernatural ! 
But as that face emerged out of the mist, red saw that it was 
that of a living man—and that he heard it talking—it—as 
living men do. 

‘You have told him, Janet ? ’ 

‘No a moment too soon—just as you were coming. Let the 
laddie be, let him come to himself. And what was it you were 
doing? Did she—or you ?” 

‘I have given her a fright that will put a stop to that,’ he 
said, with a strange laugh, hard and harsh: and then he flung 
himself into a chair, throwing off a dark cloak in which he had 
been wrapped from head to foot. He added after a moment 
with a groan, ‘ The way of transgressors is hard!’ and hid his face 
in his hands. 

Fred had not moved nor said a word, neither had this strange 
intruder, save for one glance, taken any notice of him. The young 
man stood up against the wall, supporting himself by it in a sort 
of conscious swoon and suspense of being. A moment is like an 
hour in such a horror of discovery ; the idea that was too dreadful 
to entertain becomes possible, certain, familiar, before you have 
had time to draw a second breath. His father not dead—not a 
shameful suicide to cheat the insurance companies as his son had 
once feared—but a still more shameful survivor, having cheated 
them, having saved his family and cleared his name by the most 
dreadful, the most false of frauds, the most tremendous of lies. 
Fred’s whole being surged up like a stormy sea in fierce and 
violent reaction as soon as he got command again of his stunned 
faculties—he who had suffered so much misery from the 
thought that his father had taken his own life in his despair, |ut 
who had of late become so tender of his memory, so indignant 
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with those who forgot or were faithless to him! And lo, all his 
pangs were unnecessary, all his love deceived, and here was the 
man, living !—a swindler, and a cheat, worse than a bankrupt— 
having saved his reputation and the comfort of his family by a 
cheat, the worst of frauds, the most disgraceful. Fred had been 
ready to defy the world for his father when he came upstairs that 
evening. He turned now with loathing from the name. Father! 
What did the word mean ?—a cheat, a swindler, the most prodigious 
and incredible of liars. The youth was hard, as youth is, stern 
and inexorable. He took nothing into account, neither the 
motive nor the tremendous sacrifice involved, nor least of all the 
thought that he himself had profited by this dreadful act. 
Profited ?—he ?—Fred? His first act must be to denounce the 
fraud, to offer restitution. The man should escape first—that he 
would allow, but no more. 

Old Janet came up to him and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 
‘Oh, Mr. Fred, are you not going to say a word to him ?—not a 
word of kindness? Oh, Mr. Fred, your father ! that has sacrificed 
just everything in the world.’ 

‘J have no father,’ said Fred hoarsely. ‘My father is dead.’ 

The unfortunate man raised his head from his hands, and the 
familiar eyes, the eyes that had smiled upon the boy’s childhood, 
but which smiled no more, tragic in the misery of a renunciation 
which was more bitter—but, alas! not honourable like death— 
turned towards the stern and angry boy with a strange look, not of 
appeal, but of surprise. The offender knew very well all that was 
involved to himself in what he had done. He knew that it cut 
him off as a living man from all knowledge of his family, from all 
possibility of reunion—that he was dead, and worse, so far as his 
old surroundings were concerned; but he was not prepared for 
his son’s stern condemnation. He had anticipated wonder, con- 
sternation—but, oh, surely some touch of pleasure in seeing him 
restored from the dead, some burst of welcome from Fred! He 
uncovered his face and looked with a ghastly astonishment at the 
son who thus cast him off without a word. 

‘Maister Freddie, for God’s sake! think what you are saying. 
Speak a word to him!’ 

‘I have nothing to say,’ said Fred. ‘I will make the truth 
known in a week from this time—if it is the truth. I will be no 
party toa fraud. I loved my father that died, and his memory, 
but Ican be no party toa fraud. Ina week’s time F 
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The stranger never said a word; he sat gazing with things 
unutterable in his eyes, wonder above all. His boy! it was cruel, 
barbarous, inhuman; but—this strange visitor did not condemn 
the youth. He looked at him with an inconceivable surprise—his 
boy—Fred! He did not make any protest, but sat up, strangely 
awakened—wondering: even the object of his visit fading in com- 
parison with this shock for which he was not prepared. 

All this time there had been sounds of rushing footsteps and 
ringing of bells through the house, the commotion of some sudden 
event breaking into the quiet of the night. Andthen camea dis- 
tant sound of Susie’s voice, calling: ‘Fred! Fred!’ The young 
man’s heart was rent with passionate emotion, such as he had never 
known in his life before. 

‘Nobody must come in here,’ he said, ‘ to find a stranger in the 
house. If my mother has been frightened, I will tell her. But 
not if I can help it. Now, the only thing remaining for me is to 
make the truth known—when He paused. He could not 
address that dreadful spectre directly ; his heart was bitter within 
him at the man who had thus killed for ever his father’s memory, 
the ideal which he had cherished in his father’s name. ‘When 
he has decided what to do.’ 

There was a dreadful pause in Janet’s room when the young 
man went away. Then the stranger said in a musing tone: ‘So 
that’s what Fred has come to in a couple of years. You see, Janet, 
you have not been so successful as you thought.’ 

‘Oh, my man, oh, my bonnie man! the callant is just dis- 
tracted with wonder and fear.’ 

‘There’s more in it than that—and he’s right, Janet. We were 
wrong, youand I. And I must just abide the consequences. I'll 
lie down on your bed for an hour or two, if you're sure it’s safe. 
And then I'll take the gate. It will be for ever this time, you can 
tell that boy. I’ll neither make nor meddle more ; and if he’s wise 
he'll let sleeping dogs lie.’ 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Ropert Daye t stole forth from the house which was his own, yet 
could never more be his, in what would have been the dead of 
night had it been any other season but June and any place but a 
northern country. It was already daylight, with a pearl-like 
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radiance as of spiritual day, and something more mystic and almost 
awful in the silence of night, combined with this diffusion of lovely 
light, than any darkness could have been. He seemed to see the 
great spreading landscape like a picture, with his own single and 
solitary figure in it, with a momentary terror of himself alone in 
that great surrounding silence. He was not afraid of being seen, 
as he was when he had stolen under cover of the brief darkness 
into the house; but it occurred to him that anybody who should 
look out of a curtained window or from the crevice of a closed 
shutter, and see him walking along at an hour when nobody was 
abroad, would be afraid of him as an unnatural wanderer in the 
wide brightness which was night. He was in point of fact a ghost, as 
he had been believed to be—a man with no place or meaning in the 
world, with his name upon a funeral tablet, and his place knowing 
him no more; and like a ghost he passed through the pale diffused 
light which cast no shadow. Never man was ina position more strange 
and cruel. He had made the sacrifice of his life, not as his son and 
his friend had feared, by suicide, but in a more dreadful way. He 
had put himself to death, and yet he lived. The man had been in 
this living death for nearly two years. He had lost everything— 
himself, his name, and his personal identity, as well as wife and 
children, and home and living. And yet he had never fully realised 
what it was tillnow. Something of the Bohemian, something of the 
adventurer in the man, which had been hidden under the most 
decorous exterior for nearly fifty years, had made that curious new 
start in existence almost amusing to him in its absolute novelty 
and relief from the long monotony of usual life. 

Even his sudden going home, with the object of frightening 
his wife out of a marriage which would have been no marriage, 
had something of the character of a joke init. But there was 
no longer any jest in the matter. He had seen his wife, he 
had seen his son, and he was at last aware of what it was he had 
done—the darker aspect of it—the dishonour to others, the 
deadly extinction of himself, the end of everything which he had 
thus accomplished, almost with a light heart. A ghost indeed, 
offending the eyes and chilling the very soul of those who were 
most near and dear to him. ‘A swindler,’ the boy had said. Was 
he a swindler? To be sure the insurance offices would never 
have paid that money had they known; but surely he had 
paid the price for it. He had died to all intents and purposes. 
He had given himself for his children—a living sacrifice—not less,. 
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*ut more than if he had really died and been thrown up by the 
-sea, as everybody believed, on Portobello sands. It is hard to see 
guilt in a transaction, not for your own advantage, for which you 
have given your life. Robert Dalyell did not blame his son; he 
could perceive that there was much in what Fred said, though 
his heart swelled in his breast against that injustice. He was not 
angry with Fred, but much impressed, and moved (strangely 
enough) by something like satisfaction by his son’s demeanour. 
The boy was a good boy, wounded in his honour, and therefore 
inexorable, but only as a good man would wish his boy to be. He 
was glad Fred was an honourable fellow, feeling it like that. Poor 
Dalyell himself had all the instincts and habits of mind of an 
honourable man; be had not seen the dishonour in it; he had 
‘thought that, giving his life for it as he had done, there was 
nothing morally wrong in his act. Surely he had bought the 
money dear: it was not for him; it was for them, and for 
their good. There they were, all of them—the wife who was about 
to give him a successor within two years, and the boy who was 
himself his successor—safe in Yalton, honoured, respected, enjoy- 
ing the position to which they were born : while he was an outcast, 
without anything but what he made for himself, and the boy called 
him a swindler! He was an honest boy for all that, and Dalyell’s 
mind had a certain forlorn satisfaction in it: though a more forlorn 
being than he, walking, walking like a ghost through that morn- 
ing light which began in its pearly paleness to warm to the rising 
of the sun, could not be. It was wonderful at what leisure he 
was, in the utter forlornness of his being, to think of them all. 
He was not sorry that he had given himself to save them. The 
only thing he was sorry for was that, being dead, he had interfered 
at all. He ought to have gone upon his own way—married, too, as 
he might have done, and got himself new ties in his new life. He 
believed now that there would have been no harm in that. There 
would be no harm in it. He would get away as quickly as it was 
practicable, and get back to his new world, and this time he would 
feel himself really emancipated. He would think no more of the 
bonds of the past. She should be free to marry if she liked, and 
so would he. ‘This old world and he had nothing to do with each 
other any more. 

The foolish thing was that he had come at all on this fool’s 
errand. It was all the old woman’s fault. It had been weak of 
him to let her into his secret, to keep himself up with news of 
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home, to be moved by her horror at this marriage. Why should 
not she marry if she wished to do so? She had been a good 
wife to him, and he had made her a widow. He had known that 
she was not a woman who could act for herself, that she was one 
who must have a caretaker, 2 manager of external matters? Why 
should he interfere with her? It was all that confounded old 
woman's scruples. But Dalyell decided that he would interfere 
no more, that he would go back whence he came and marry too, 
and thus justify his wife. The man’s heart was very heavy in his 
breast when he made this resolution; but yet he had a great 
courage, and was determined to stand up against fate and get a 
new life for himself, being thus horribly, hopelessly cut off from 
the old. The boy would not carry out his threat if he disappeared 
thus, and was heard of no more. And all would be well with them, 
all would go right, as he had meant it should when he gave up 
his life. 

By this time the sun had risen, the birds had begun to twitter 
and hold their morning conversations about all the business of 
life before it was time to tune up for the concert of the day. 
Where was he going? He had left such things as he had brought 
with him at a little lonely wayside public-house near the sea 
before he went to Yalton, but it was still too early to get admit- 
tance there. He found himself on the shore before he knew. 
Yalton was not above a few miles from the sea, or rather from the 
Firth in its upper part, not far from the spot where that monstrous 
progeny of science, about which so many trumpets have been 
blown, the Forth Bridge, now strides hideous across the lovely 
inlet—those golden gates through which the westering sun was 
wont to stream unbroken from the upper reaches of the great 
estuary upon the stronger tides below. Dalyell came out upon it 
suddenly, forgetting in the intense preoccupation of his thoughts 
where he was. The sun had risen beyond the distant Grampians, 
touching the Fife villages all along the coast with gold. The air 
was damp, yet sweet with the saltness of the sea in it, and the 
breath of distance and the sensation of the vast unknown to which 
this great, splendid ocean pathway was one of the ways. Wher 
Dalyell came out thus upon the shore he was the one speck of 
animated being in the whole still world. He sat down to rest for 
a little upon a rock. At three o’clock in the morning there is 
nothing stirring, not even the cattle, though they were waking 
and thinking of an early breakfast in the fields. He sat 
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there and noted, and thought over it all again. He was very for- 
lorn, but not angry with anybody, scarcely vexed by the thought 
that he was so soon forgotten. He even laughed a little at the 
thought of Pat Wedderburn. How had he got himself the length 
of that idea of marrying? He divined old Pat’s thoughts, a little 
troubled by the necessity, going bravely through it. He had no 
sense of resentment towards any of them. As soon as there was 
anyone stirring about the ‘Dun Cow’ he would steal in and get 
his things and some breakfast, and take himself off at once and 
for ever—never, whatever happened, to interfere again. 

3ut in the meantime there was some time to wait, and the 
sun was growing warmer every moment, and the tide was in, and 
the little wavelets rippling along the shore. Baths were not 
luxuries known at the ‘Dun Cow,’ and here was the bath he 
liked best, ready before him. It would be the last time he 
would ever bathe in his native waters. He slipped out of his 
clothes, laid them in a little heap, without even thinking how 
on one supreme occasion he had done that before, and plunging 
from the nearest rock launched himself into the sea and sunshine. 
It would brace him up for the journeys and troubles of the day. 

Dalyell swam about for some time, and dived and sported in 
the water like a boy, with a curious sudden lightness of heart. He 
could not make up his mind to come out of the water. And the 
northern seas are cold at three o’clock (getting on for four) in the 
morning, with the sun not yet very strong, and but newly 
risen. What it was that happened there was no one to tell. 
Perhaps it was the shock of the night’s proceedings, though he 
had reasoned it away, which struck to his heart—perhaps it was the 
cold of the water—it might be a cramp, which, had there been 
anyone near to help, would have been of little consequence. None 
of these things would anyone ever know. It was said afterwards 
that a cry was heard, piercing the sober stillness of the morning, 
so that somebody woke and got up at the ‘ Dun Cow,’ but finding 
no sign of harm, went to bed again for another hour. And it is 
certainly true that the minister woke in his manse, which is near 
the shore, and got up and opened his window, and remarked upon 
the beauty of the morning, and the wonderful delightful calm 
and brightness of the Firth. He thought after that it must 
have been the drowning man’s cry that woke him, though he 
was not conscious of the sound itself. 

Thus, with the strangest repetitions, all the incidents of Dalyell’s 
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ficticious drowning were reproduced; and it did not fail to be 
remarked in the papers that the accident up the Firth was 
singularly like the accident that had happened nearly two years 
before to Mr. Dalyell, of Yalton, on Portobello sands. It was a 
remarkable coincidence: but the sufferer in this case, it was added, 
was a stranger, who had arrived at the ‘Dun Cow’ the night 
before, and was supposed to be a foreigner. The body was found 
among the rocks, as if he had made a despairing grip upon the sea- 
weeds that covered them to save himself, from which it was judged 
that the misadventure was wholly accidental; but, naturally, all 
was conjecture, and this was a thing that never could be known. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRED went to his mother’s room, about which an agitated crowd 
had already gathered, {the two girls and their maid, and an 
anxious domestic or two from downstairs, besides Mrs. Dalyell’s 
own maid, who was with her mistress. Foggo stood outside on the 
staircase, anxious to know if he should go for the doctor, and still 
more anxious to know what had happened, for there was already a 
conviction in the house that it was not mere illness which had 
produced that shriek which startled everybody. Mrs. Dalyell was 
not the kind of woman to shriek from physical pain, and there had 
been a whisper in the house that the horseman had been heard in 
the avenue, which, naturally, was a preparation for trouble. Fred, 
however, was not admitted till some time later, of which the poor 
young fellow was glad: for he was in no condition to meet his 
mother in the nervous and excited state in which she must be, 
while he himself was so shaken and miserable from the same cause. 
He went to his own room and endeavoured there to calm himself, 
and thrust away the appalling question that was now before him. 
How lately he had said to himself that his father’s previsions had 
all been mistaken, and instead of having to take upon himself the 
anxieties and cares of the head of the house, to break off his 
studies and turn his thoughts to the grave side of life, he had 
only been more free, more independent, than before, since he had 
succeeded his father as Dalyell of Yalton. Ah! but who could 
have thought of this, this further chapter of disaster, unimagin- 
able, incurable, which would involve the name of Dalyell of Yalton 
in dishonour and shame—the name his ancestors had borne in 
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eredit and pride, the name that poverty and ruin could not have 
stained, but which must now perish amid records of deceit and 
fraud. Fred’s very heart seemed to shrink and wither up within 
him when he thought of what he had now to do. It would be his 
to put the stamp of shame upon that name—to expose the whole 
disgraceful story, the dishonest means by which downfall had been 
staved off, only to fall more dreadfully upon the unhappy and 
innocent now. No, he must not palter with right and wrong, he 
must not allow any sentiment of pity either for the criminal or for 
himself to steal in. The criminal! Now that Fred had time to 
think, that criminal—whose very name he could not endure to 
think of—whom he had denounced and disowned with such force 
and almost hatred—had looked at him, oh, with such fatherly 
eyes! He had scarcely said anything, not a word in his own 
defence. Fred felt that if he had stayed another minute his 
courage would have failed him, and the old dear familiar image 
would have regained its power. The criminal!—worse than a 
fraudulent bankrupt, almost worse than a suicide, and yet so 
like—oh, so like——! Oh, he must not think, he must not allow 
himself to fail in his duty. In a week’s time—that was what he 
had said—to give full time for that fugitive to escape, that he 
might not be taken or injured, or brought to justice. In a week’s 
time! There must be no paltering with duty. It was clear before 
him what he had to do. 

And then there began to pluck as it were at the skirts of 
¥red’s mind thoughts of what this thing was, of what it must have 
cost. Had not the man died, had he not more than died? It was 
not suicide, but it was worse. He had given his life while still a 
living man. Strange words crept into Fred’s mind, which did 
not come there of themselves, as if someone had thrown them 
into the surging sea of passion and pain which was within him. 
Greater love hath no man than this. Oh, silence, silence! these 
words were said of another, a greater—one Divine. Greater love 
hath no man than this: they came back and back: as if they 
-ecould be applied to a man who was a sinner, who had committed 
a fraud, and deceived his fellow men. Had he deceived them ? 
Had he not died? Died more terribly, more completely than the 
man in the family grave in Yalton churchyard, who was not 
Robert Dalyell. Which would one choose if one had to choose ? 
Surely the home in the churchyard, the tablet on the wall—and 
not the life of an outcast, the death in life of a man who had no 
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identity, who had neither name nor fame. Fred’s young soul was 
rent asunder by these thoughts. There had been no relenting in 
him, no pity. But now outraged nature avenged herself. Oh, 
how cruel he had been, how harsh !—not a word of kindness in him, 
not a softening touch. And he ought not to think of nature now,,. 
he ought not to be moved by kindness. He ought to subdue all 
relenting. Ina week’s time! He must set his face like brass. 
He must think of nothing that could make him fail. 

It was late when Fred was called to his mother, and he went 
down as timid as a child called to an interview of which it knows 
nothing, but that it must involve terrific consequences. He had 
looked at himself anxiously in the glass before he obeyed the 
summons, wishing that he knew some way of making himself look 
less pale, his eyes less excited. The girls knew ways of doing this, 
Fred believed, but he did not know. He plunged his head into 
cold water to relieve the heaviness and heat he felt, as of some- 
thing bursting from his forehead ; and then he went downstairs, 
slowly labouring to collect his thoughts to think what he should 
say. Mrs. Dalyell was in her bed, her head with the background 
of the red curtains looking at the first glance almost ghastly, her 
face very pale, her eyes excited like his own. She grasped him 
by both hands and made him sit down by her. The candles were 
still burning, but a faint glimmer of blue showed between the 
curtains. She kept holding his hand, but it was a minute or two 
before she spoke. 

‘Fred, do you know if I said anything? What did I say? 
What did they tell you? Did they say that I 2?” She gasped 
for breath, and could not finish the sentence, but did so with her 
eyes and with the pressure of her hand. 

‘I heard nothing, mother, but that you fainted.’ 

She pressed, his hand tightly again and said, ‘I didn’t faint. I 
let them think so—to conceal— Though I was scarcely conscious 
of what I was doing, I felt it gleam through me that to let them 
think I was unconscious was best. But I never was unconscious 
for a moment, Fred—you understand what I am saying ?—nor 
was I asleep, nor could I have been dreaming. You hear what I 
am saying, Fred ?’ 

‘Yes, mother: but don’t, for heaven’s sake, excite yourself ; it 
may make you ill again.’ 

‘What will make me ill? I want youto understand. I’ve not 
been ill, only—that they might have no suspicion. Fred, above 
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all things I want you to understand that I am in my full senses,. 
meaning every word I say.’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ he said, pressing her hand. 

She renewed her grip upon it, as if she were holding fast to 
something lest she should be carried away. ‘Well!’ she said, 
with a long-drawn breath. Then looking him full in the eyes as 
if to defy misunderstanding: ‘red,’ she said, ‘I have seen your 
father !’ 

‘Mother!’ he cried. 

‘Hush—this was what I was afraid of—that you would think 
me out of my senses. Look at me. I am not calm, perhaps, but 
[ am as steady as you are.’ (That was not saying much; but ab- 
sorbed in her own extraordinary sensations, Mrs. Dalyell fortunately 
did not notice Fred.) ‘I was not thinking of him, nor even ques- 
tioning as I sometimes do. I was more quiet than usual: when, 
just there, where the curtain is, I saw your father !’ 

‘You must have been over-excited, mother, though you did not 
know it. My coming home and the girls’ talk—and all of us 
making ourselves disagreeable—without knowing it your mind 
must have 

‘My mind was quitecalm. I made allowance for you children. 
I could have sympathised with you. But don’t go away with any 
such idea. I saw your father—as plain as I ever saw him in my 
life.’ 

What could Fred say? He patted her hand to soothe her, 
and shook his head gently; he could not trust himself to speak. 

‘It all passed in a moment,’ she went on. ‘ He said something. 
I feel sure he used the word marriage, but I was too much startled 
to make out, and I was so foolish as to give that ery. I can’t tell 
you what a dreadful feeling came upon me. I am not a woman to 
scream, but I could not help it. And he disappeared, and they 
all came rushing in.’ 

‘It must have been an optical illusion, mother—that’s what 
they call those sort of things. You were disturbed by all of us, 
and your imagination got excited.’ 

‘Don’t speak such nonsense to me. I saw your father as I see 
you. Fred, that’s not half I’ve got to tell you.’ She closed her 
fingers more and more closely upon his hand, and drew him close 
to her. ‘He was changed,’ she said almost ina whisper. ‘ He 
was not as he used to be.’ She put her face nearer to her son’s. 
‘An apparition would have been nothing in comparison. It 
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would have been not wonderful, considering everything. But this, 
Fred ’—she drew him quite close and her fingers were upon his 
hand like iron—‘ Fred, your father had grown a beard !’ 

‘ Mother!’ he cried again. 

‘You think I’m mad, and I don’t wonder: but there’s more in 
what I say than you think, Fred: a man who was dead could not 
do that. Fred, find me words. I don’t know what to say. There 
is more in this than we know.’ 

They looked at each other, the eyes of the one shooting light 
and meaning into those of the other. How could the boy stand 
the keen scrutiny of his mother’s eyes? He faltered before her 
and tried to avert them, but failed. At last he faltered, ‘ Mother! 
I think your guess is right!’ 

She seized him by the shoulder with her other hand and shook 
him in the vehemence of her passion. ‘Have you known this all 
along? Have you known and never said a word ?’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘how could you think it? Could I have been 
a party toa fraud? But I saw him too—to-night.’ 

Mrs. Dalyell’s hands relaxed ; she fell back upon her pillow, 
and, covering her face with her hands, began to cry and moan. 
‘Oh, how shall I ever look him in the face! How shall I ever look 
him in the face!’ 

Fred was prepared for many things on his mother’s part. He 
was prepared to see her burst into indignation like his own; he 
could have understood her stern and angry, or he could have 
understood her grieved and miserable. He could even have under- 
stood it—had she*been unreasonably and foolishly glad. But 
ashamed, asking how she could look him in the face !—this was 
beyond the knowledge of her son. After a little she calmed down 
and said with the echo of a sob, ‘We will have something to 
forgive each other—on both sides.’ 

‘ Mother,’ cried Fred, ‘do you realise all the difference it will 
make ?’ 

She was silent for a moment, with a flush upon her face. ‘Oh, 
my dear,’ she cried, with a look of awe, ‘how can we ever be 
sufficiently thankful that we knew in time!’ 

This was all she could think of, it seemed ; and poor young 
Fred had to return to his own troubled thoughts by himself 
without help from his mother. She entertained, it would seem, 
no doubt as to her duty towards her husband. The fraud did not 
weigh on her mind. He had come back—that was all. 
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CHAPTER X. 


In the afternoon of the miserable day which had begun in this 
wise, Fred was sitting alone, trying to come to some conclusion 
in the crowd of his unhappy thoughts. His mother had been able 
to rest after her agitation, and sleep, but had sent for him again 
early to ask for his father—where he was in the meantime, and 
when he was coming home? It had better, she thought, be got 
over as quietly as possible, and all the friends informed. Mr. 
Wedderburn was always fond of Robert: he would take it very 
quietly ; he would see that the less said the better for all parties. 
Her mind was full of these thoughts. She had arranged every- 
thing in her mind. There would be much to forgive—on both 
sides—which perhaps on the whole was better than had it been 
entirely on one. As for business matters, Mrs. Dalyell was aware 
there must be troubles ; but fortunately this was not her share of 
the business. Robert and Mr. Wedderburn would settle these 
things. It all seemed so simple as his mother put it, that Fred 
withdrew again with a sort of artificial calm in his spirit, but 
had no sooner been alone for ten minutes than the hurlyburly 
began over again. What was he to do? Inform the insurance 
companies ? But what could be done to raise the necessary money ? 
Throw Yalton into the market—or what ? Anyhow, it must be 
ruin, whether the father came home or disappeared again ; any- 
how, his own happy career was over, and nothing but trouble was 
to come. 

In the meantime he did not know where his father was, or 
what had become of him, and he had not yet the courage to ques- 
tion Janet, who no doubt knew. Janet was at the bottom of it 
all. For all he could tell, it might be she who had first suggested 
that dreadful expedient out of which all this misery came. Oh! 
had the family been but ruined honestly, naturally, two years 
ago! Fred felt, like a child, that it must be that wretched old 
woman’s fault all through, and he could not subdue his mind to 
the extent of asking her for information. It would come, he felt 
sure, in good time. 

And so it did: that afternoon Foggo entered the library where 
his young master was sitting, with a very mysterious air, and 
informed him that there was ‘one’ who desired to speak with 
him. Fred’s heart leapt to his mouth, for his thoughts were ben? 
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solely on his father, and it seemed certain that it could be no other 
than he. 

‘A gentleman,’ he added faintly, ‘ witha beard’? It was the 
only description he could venture upon. 

‘No, Mr. Fred, not a gentleman at all—John Saunderson from 
the “ Dun Cow.”’ 

‘ John Saunderson from the “ Dun Cow” ?’ 

‘It was to speak about something that had happened. He 
said that if the young laird would have the kindness to step out 
at the gate—he’s no just in trim for a grand house, and he would 
like to speak to yourself in a private way.’ 

‘Bring him here, then, Foggo.’ 

‘No, Mr. Fred: he would take it far kinder if you would just 
step out to the gate.’ 

And this was what Fred finally did. He found the landlord 
of the ‘ Dun Cow’ exceedingly embarrassed, not knowing how to 
begin his story. He took off his blue bonnet at the sight of Fred, 
and begun to twirl it round and round in his hands. 

‘It’s about an accident that’s happened,’ said John. 

‘Do you want me to doanything? I’m very much occupied ; 
if it’s anything Foggo could do——’ 

‘Na, it’s not Foggo I want’ (he said Foggy, after the fashion 
of his locality), ‘its just yoursel’, There was a gentleman came 
to lodge in my house last night. We whiles get a stranger—that’s 
not very particular.’ 

‘A gentleman ?’ 

‘A gentleman with a beard.’ The man eyed Fred very closely, 
who did not know what to reply. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a little catch of his breath, ‘and what then?’ 

‘The gentleman must have gone down, so far as we can see, 
very early to take a bath in the sea. Nobody heard him go out. 
My own idea is he never was in after he got his supper. He first 
went to the door for a smoke, and my impression is——’ 

‘What happenéd?’ said Fred. His mouth was so dry he 
could scarcely speak. 

‘He must have gone into the sea to take a bath awfu’ early 
in the morning, before we were up. The wife she thought she 
heard a cry about four o’clock, and I got up, for she gave me no 
peace, and looked about and saw nothing. But later there was 

one came running and said a man’s clo’es were on the sands, close 
by some rocks—just for all the world as they were that time, ye 
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mind, Mr. D’yell, when your father was lost. I just took to my 
heels and ran all the way to the sands. And there was his clo’es, 
sure enough.’ 

‘The man ?’ Fred gasped again. 

‘They got him after a bittie, with his hands clasped full of 
the seaweed, and his knee raised up upon a rock. He must have 
made a fight, poor gentleman, for his life. Na, I see what you 
are thinking: it was nae suicide. He had got up his knee upon 
a bit of rock, and his hands were full of the weeds—nasty slimy 
unprofitable things.’ There was a pause, and the man lowered 
his voice a little significantly before he said, ‘I would like much, 
Mr. Frederick, if you would come down and see him.’ 

Fred was not able to speak. He shrank more than he could 
say from this dreadful sight. He shook his head in the impulse 
of his panic and horror. 

‘Sir, said the man, ‘I’ve known your father, Mr. Robert 
D’yell, Yalton, man and boy, for more than forty year. If I didna 
know he had been drowned two years ago I would say yon was him.’ 

It was with difficulty Fred found his voice: ‘I think that I 
know who it was. It was a—near relation.’ 

‘Ah, I can well believe that,’ said John Saunderson. He was 
something of a genealogist himself, as so many people of his class 
are in country life, and he threw a hasty backward glance over 
the scions of the house of Yalton, which he had known all his 
life, and settled within himself that there was no such near 
relation, no cousin that ever he had heard of. He did not say 
this, nor his own profound conviction as to the drowned man. 

‘A man,’ said Fred, ‘that we had thought to be dead—for 
years. He frightened my mother with the likeness you speak of, 
and I am afraid he did not geta good reception. Oh, Saunderson, 
you are sure it was not a suicide ?’ 

‘So far as I could judge—no. I am not surprised,’ said 
Saunderson, ‘that the mistress was terrified. It gave mea kind 
of a shock. “Lord bless me,” I said, and then I just held my 
peace, for I would not be one to raise a scandal on the house of 
Yalton. But my ostler, confound him, has a long tongue.’ 

‘I’m much obliged to you,’ said Fred. ‘I'll come down.’ 

And there he saw, on the poor bed in the ‘Dun Cow,’ sur- 
rounded by the few rustic houses about, all excited and discussing 
the tragedy, his father, at last hushed and safe, seized by the 
death which he had cheated once, but could not cheat a second 
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time. The dreadful drowning look had departed from his face ; 
he lay tranquil and calm, like a man who had died in his bed, 
who had never wronged either man or woman. Whom had he 
wronged? Perhaps the insurance companies—no one else. And 
Fred at length came to the conclusion that there was now no 
occasion to disturb the insurance companies. It had come to 
pass at last—the event which had been supposed to be accomplished 
long ago. There was no reason now for the confession he had 
intended, no need to expose his father’s deception, to betray the 
secret of the house. Fred could scarcely reconcile himself to the 
fact that this was so. It cost him a great deal of trouble to make 
up his mind that his business now—now that all was over, and his 
father gone for ever—was to be silent for ever. Mr. Wedderburn 
had been summoned, and this was his advice, as well as the almost 
imperious command of Fred’s mother. To throw astain upon her 
husband’s name was intolerable to Mrs. Dalyell—to attract 
attention to the house and explain its secret history. She said, 
with tears, yet with indignation, that it should not, it must not 
be. And old Pat Wedderburn, who was strangely moved by the 
story, and who said not a word in blame of his friend, supported 
her strongly. ‘They would have had to give the money now, if 
not then,’ he said, ‘and it’s not your part to open the question. 
Let it alone. Let him rest in his grave at last—poor Bob! And I 
hope in my presence no one will ever say an ill word of Bob D’yell.’ 

There was a tear in the old lawyer’s eye. Perhaps he under- 
stood it best of the three, though the other two were wife and 
son. Fred’s statement that the drowned man was a relation 
made it possible to lay him in the Yalton vault after all—his last 
and rightful home. Who the other was, who had received that 
sad hospitality in the name of Robert Dalyell of Yalton, tuey 
never knew, nor was it necessary to inquire. 

Somehow,’ however, there was no more question of Mrs. 
Dalyell’s marriage. Neither bride or bridegroom ever spoke of it 
again. And Mr. Wedderburn resumed something of the old easy 
relations after a while, and presided at Susie’s marriage, and was 
the best friend of the house, as he had always been. It was a 
conclusion which on the whole they all felt to be the best. 


THE END. 








